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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

In  defining  juvenile  delinquency,  laws  are 
of  little  use. . .Children  are  delinquent  if 
they  are  found  guilty  in  court  of  breaking 
eriY   of  the  federal,  state,  or  local  laws 
designed  to  control  adult  behavior.   De- 
linquency statistics,  however,  indicate  that 
these  serious  offenses  account  for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  delinquencies  of 
children. . .most  of  the  behavior. . .comes 
under  a  much  less  definite  part  of  the  law... 
(but)  how  much  disobedience  constitutes 
incorrigibility?  How  often  does  a  child  per-  ^ 
form  an  act  before  it  is  considered  habitual? 

'.^niat  appears  to  be  lacking  in  juvenile  delinquency  liter- 
ature is  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  patterns  of  nornia- 
tive  change  which  has  affected  both  the  laws  and  the  customs 
of  behavior.   Changes  in  behavior  seem  to  arise  in  contemporary 
urban  societies  because  certain  forces  exert  pressure  on  some 
individuals  to  engage  in  delinquent  behavior  while  for  others 
it  does  not. 

Essentially,  many  theorists  have  examined  the  social 
structure  as  a  major  force  in  delinquent  behavior,  but  they 
have  not  expanded  their  efforts  to  examine  the  forces  which 
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Ruth  Cavan,  "The  Concepts  of  Tolerance  and  Contraculture 
as  Applied  to  Delinquency,"  cited  in  Martin  Haskell  and  Lewis 
Yablonsky,  Juvenile  Delinquency  (Chicago:   Rand  McNally,  197L)-)» 
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affect  the  inclividiaal  within  the  social  structure.   Nor  have 
they  atternpted  to  organize  their  findin,r!:s  to  ensure  practical 
and  effective  solutions  to  both  components  of  the  rr^nhip"^   nf 
juvenile  delinouency:   society  and  the  offender. 

ProiTi  a  theoretical  perspective,  internal  conditions  within 
American  society,  especially  in  relation  to  changes  within  the 
cultu.ral  and  social  structures,  have  increased  the  possibility 
of  deviant  behavior.   Foremost  is  the  condition  that  as  the 
ciilture  of  America  becomes  more  complex,  norms  and  values  be- 
come less  homogeneous.   Moreover,  inconsistencies  within  the 
social  structure  are  increasingly  likely  to  direct  the  indi- 
vidual towsrds  the  rejection  or  accertance  of  a  certain  set  of 
norm.s.   That  is  to  say,  variable  forces,  for  example,  the  family 
within  the  social  structure,  increasingly  directs  the  norms  to 
which  the  individual  internalizes  and  indirectly  determines  how 
their  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 

Of  foremost  consideration  to  many  researchers  is  the  notion 
involving  inconsistencies  in  the  socially  structured  capacities 
of  members  of  American  society  to  achieve  common  success  goals. 
Others  have  been  concerned  I'jith  the  diversities  within  the 
social  structure,  especially  as  it  affects  differential  access 
to  deviant  means  and  differential  opi:ortunity  to  execute  deviant 
m.eans. 

Yet,  with  the  heterogeneity  of  norms  and  values  confronting 
the  individual,  choice  becomes  an  important  factor  in  behavior. 
Prom  a  more  recent  perspective  of  delinquency,  the  growing  i ■- 
creasr  -^'  -^-- ortunities  and  freedoms  has  left  Americans,  es- 
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pecially  American  youth,  with  a  growing  sense  of  alienation 

from  any  common  set  of  values.   Despite  achievement  of 

traditional  goals,  many  feel  a  disappointment  in  the  validity 

of  these  goals.   They  fe^l  that  somehow  their  promises  have  no 

real  connection  with  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United 

States.   It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that  many  youth 

are  reluctant  to  adhere  to  the  collective  purposes  described 

in  traditional  American  culture.   Prevailing  values  are  clung 

to  by  some  and  disregarded  by  others  as  the  concern  for  national 

purposes  becomes  more  imminent.   There  appears  to  be  a  growing 

distance  between  the  prevailing  images  of  culturally  prescribed 

definitions  of  right  and  wrong  as  the  youth  cry  for  "relevance," 

Ours  is  not  an  age  of  synthesis  but  of 
analysis,  not  of  constructive  hopes  but 
of  awful  destructive  principles,  not  of 
commitment  but  of  alienation.^ 

Increasingly,  normative  deviance  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  choice  between  youth  values  and  traditional  values. 

Particularly  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  study,  structur- 
al forces  as  described  by  major  theorists  have  been  extracted 
and  consolidated.   Further,  an  atte^^ipt  is  made  to  qualify  and 
quantify  the  influential  variables  acting  upon  the  individual 
within  the  social  structure.   This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  modified  rating  scale  of  case-studies  in  accorda^nce  with 
theory.   For  the  purpose  of  theoretically  basing  treatment 
according  to  cause,  several  cases  have  been  analyzed  according 


2 
Kenneth  Keniston,  The  Uncommitted:   Alienated  Youth  in 

American  Society  (New  York:   Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc., 

1960),  p.ir; 


to  a  specified  method.   However,  the  study  is  not  concerned 
with  methods  of  management  and  care  of  offenders,  nor  with 
technical  differences  between  methods  of  treatment.   Rather, 
it  serves  as  a  guideline  for  distinguishing  potential  de- 
linquents from  non-delinquents  on  a  theoretical  base,  and 
stresses  potentially  alterable  conditions  of  the  social  structure, 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OP  THE  LITERATURE  AND  THEORY 
Historically,  causal  theories  of  delincuency  have 
determined  the  approach  used  in  treatment  of  the  offender. 
Theory,  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  effective  treatment, 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  in  Francis  Turner's  composite 
of  essays.  Social  V7ork  Treatment.   According  to  Turner,  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  the  functions  of  empirically 
verifiable  theory  in  treatment  practice  are  six-fold.   First, 
theory  is  comrulsory  for  predicting  outcomes  based  on  the 
presumed  vinder standing  of  situations  and  persons.   At  the 
very  least,  it  is  a  valuable  anticipatory  device.   Second, 
theory  is  useful  in  distinguishing  similarities  and  differ- 
ences among  given  situations.   Third,  it  enables  Justification 
of  treatment  in  a  testable,  demonstrable  manner.   Fourth, 
inadequate  theory  indicates  a  discontinuity  or  gap  in  knowledge 
of  the  sub.iect.   Fifth,  it  is  functional  in  giving  scientific 
assurance  to  the  practitioner.   Lastly,  it  encourages  a  vari- 
ation in  apr roaches  to  theoretical  orientations  through 

empirical  research.   Those  theories  which  do  not  appear  to 

1 
be  empirically  verifiable  can  be  reviewed  and  reformulated. 


1 
Francis  Turner,  Social  Work  Treatment  (New  York:   The 
Free  Press,  I97I4.),  pp,  3-1'|. 
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Keeping  in  mind  Tiarner's  fxinctional  analysis  of  theory, 
the  development  of  a  credible  causal  theory  of  delinquency 
should  stimulate  more  precise  and  effective  methods  of  treatment, 
Although  the  trend  in  theoretical  orientations  has  tended  to 
become  more  scientific  in  recent  years,  several  factors  hsve 
restricted  the  develorment  of  any  "definitive"  causal  theory 
of  delinquency. 

The  development  of  a  precise  causal  theory  has  been 
difficult  owing  in  part  to  an  unexact  and  heterogeneous 
collection  of  sociocultural  definitions  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  legal  interpretations  applied  to  a  particular  child  vary 

from  place  to  place,  and  tend  to  reflect  the  tolerance  level 

3 
of  particular  regions,    Frederick  Sussman,  for  example,  m 

descending  order  of  frequency,  lists  the  acts  or  conditions 

included  in  delinquency  definitions  in  this  country,   Sussman 's 

listing  appears  in  Appendix  A.   Explanations  surrounding  these 

variations  should  become  more  clear  as  they  are  related  to 

other  elements  elaborpted  upon  below. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  extent  and  distribution 

of  .I'l^venile  cases  may  be  heavily  influenced  by  cultural 

variations,  which  often  affects  the  rate  of  reported  delinquent 

acts.    For  example,  the  tolerance  level  of  parents  may  be 


2 
Elmer  Johnson,  Crime,  Correction  and  Society,  rev.  ed, 

(Illinois:   The  Dorsey  Press^  TWBTT"?*  3k» 

3 
Ibid.,  p.  3^. 

Martin  Haskell  and  Lewis  Yablonsky,  Juvenile  Delinquency 
(Chicago:   Rand  McNally,  197I4.),  P»  k- 


7 
reflected  in  such  offenses  as  incorrigibility.   For  many, 
the  offense  is  not  serious  and  should  be  hajidled  at  home-- 
for  others  it  warrants  court  referral.   In  a  more  obvious 
case  of  cultural  bias,  high  delinquency  rates  for  blacks  may 
be  partially  attributable  to  racial  tensions  or  attitudes  in 
the  region  of  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  frequency  of  complaints  may  be 
correlated  with  the  nature  of  the  offense,  reflecting  the 
tolerance  level  for  the  crime  itself.   For  example,  personal 
offenses  may  be  reported  more  frequently  than  property  offenses. 

Demographic  characteristics  have  also  been  cited  as 
variables  in  the  nature  of  crimes  committed.   For  example, 
urban  areas  tend  to  offer  a  greater  opportunity  for  theft 
because  of  the  concentrated  nature  of  wealth,  portability  of 
valuables,  snd  easy  access  to  tranferrals,  such  as  pawn  shops. 
In  the  same  manner,  large  suburban  shouping  centers  may  be 
more  conducive  to  crimes  such  as  shoplifting  and  vandalism. 

A  fifth  element,  urban  industrial  society,  is  said  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  formal  control  groups--such  as 
sheriffs'  offices  aJid  ,iustlce  departments — thus  increasing 


Johnson,  0£.  cit.,  pp.  32-33.   On  the  other  hand,  Johnson 
contends  that  an  increase  in  the  rej ortability  of  property 
offenses  may  be  positively  correlated  with  the  ownership  of 
insurance;  also,  Thorsten  Sellin  and  Marvin  Wolfgang  have 
ascertained  the  notion  that  property  crimes  are  more  heavily 
sanctioned  by  middTeclass  due  to  their  high  respect  for  property, 
cited  in  Johnson,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  32. 

6 
Ibid.,  p.  35. 


7 
the  scope  and  intensity  to  which  crimes  are  investigated. 

F\irther,    while    the   proportion  of  police   is   greater   in  iirban 

areas,  stronger  mores  in  rural  areas  may  possibly  contribute 

to  the  demand  for  formal  investigation. 

Apart  from  the  above  factors,  the  development  of  a 

definitive  theory  has  been  difficult  owing  largely  to  in- 

8 
adequate  statistical  procedures  for  reporting  delinquent  acts. 

States  vary  according  to  the  source  of  their  information.   For 

examrle,  sheriff^'  offices,  public  welfare  institutions  and 

county  police  may  have  quite  different  bases  for  reporting. 

The  most  comnrehensive  report  available  to  date  is  published 

by  the  United  Stptes  Children's  Bureau,  which  reports  cases 

by  sex,  by  disposition  both  official  and  non-of f Icisl,  by  urban, 

semi-urban  and  rural  areas,  and  which  provides  an  index  of  the 

anticipated  volume  of  delinquency.   However,  even  this  report 

is  heavily  infliaenced  by  the  aforementioned  variables  and 

especially  by  inadequate  statistical  information  on  the  part 

of  most  states.   Only  eleven  states  —  California,  Hawaii, 

Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York, 


Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota  and  Texas  have  central 

9 
stFtistical  bureaus.    It  should,  thus,  be  clear,  from  the 

above  analysis,  that  the  accuracy  of  both  type  and  proportion 


7 

'Ibid,,  p.  3I4.. 


Ibid.,  p.  35. 

9 
James  P.  Short  and  P.  Evan  Nye  cited  in  Edwin  Sutherland 

and  Donald  R.  Cressey,  Principles  of  Criminology  rev.  ed, 

(Philadelphia:   I.ippincott,  196<S)  p.  35. 
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of  delinquencies  might  beat  be  viewed  as  an  indication  of 
patterns  of  illegally  committed  offences  by  .juveniles  rather 
than  being  considered  as  factual  reports  of  the  rate  of  de- 
linquency. 

Partially  as  a  consequence  of  the  variables  involved  with 
causal  research,  the  approach  taken  to  the  problem,  of  delinquen- 
cy has  gone  through  various  stages  of  inquiry.   Drawing  from 
the  systematic  formulation  of  data  on  juvenile  delinquency,  a 
variety  of  theoretical  explanations  have  been  presented  in  an 
attempt  to  identify  crime  caiAsation,   Although  the  attempts  are 
relatively  recent,  historically  subsequent  theories  differed 
in  their  erphasis.   Further,  each  theory  became  a  framework 
for  debate  and  continuing  research  in  causal  analysis.   Origi- 
nally, in  the  United  States,  mutually-exclusive  single-factor 
theories  of  the  environmental  school  emphasized  forces  external 

to  the  individual,  including  such  factors  as  air  temperature, 

10 
natural  resources  and  geographical  location. 

Under  a  somewhat  different,  individualistic  school  of 

thought,  biological  or  genetic  differences  were  thought  to 

differentiate  delinquents  from  non-delmquents.    Among  the 

various  assumptions  concerning  delinquents  were  geneologies 

including  persons  vfith  criminal  backgroTonds,  appearances  and 

12 
physical  types.     Probably  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 


I  0 

See  Johnson,  o£.  cit. ,  pp.  1 51 »  38-39. 

I I 

Johnson,  0£.  cit, ,  pp.  15'^-160. 

1  2 

See,  for  example,  Arthur  E.  Pink,  Causes  of  Crime: 

Biological   Theories   in  the   United   States,    1H0C-1915    (Philadelphia 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1 93^) 
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efforts  of  this  approach  with  regard  to  complexity  of  method- 
ology was  Tondertaken  by  William  Sheldon.   Briefly,  he  identi- 
fied three  types  of  body  strijcture  and  temperament  and  ranked 
these  to  discover  which  somatotype  was  associated  with  potential 
delinquency,   Sheldon  delineated  three  body  types:   endomorphic 
(round,  soft  bodies  with  small  tapering  limbs);  ectomorphic 
(small  face,  delicate  body  and  small  bones);  and  mesomorphic 
(large  muscular  body  with  large  bones).   In  addition,  he 
identified  three  temperament  types:   viscerotonia  (relaxed, 
even  emotions);  somatotonia  (compulsive,  callous);  and 

cerebrotonia  (unpredictable,  overintense ) ,   Mesomorphic  body 

13 
types  were  found  to  be  most  highly  correlated  with  crime. 

However,  Sheldon's  methodology  has  been  questioned  by  many 
and  his  results  remain  unconfirmed. 

Essentially,  most  single-factor  theories  were  criticized 
for  failing  to  identify  all  the  variables  associated  with 
delinquent  behavior,  yet  they  functioned  to  stimulate  others 
to  reassess  their  ideas  and  promote  more  verifiable  theories. 
Later,  multiple-factor  studies  emerged  to  distinguish  de- 
linquents from  non-delinquents.   Essentially,  these  theorists 
sought  to  isolate  single  patterns  of  delinquency,  especially 

with  regard  to  the  effect  of  social  institutions,  social  class 

1  '^ 
and  areas  of  delinquency.  -^ 


13 

William  H,  Sheldon,  Varieties  of  Delinquent  Youth  (New 

York:   Harper  and  Bros,,  19U9)  pp.  I|.-FT" 

^See,  for  example,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  Physiqxje 
and  Delinquency  (New  York:   Harper  and  Bros,,  1956)  pp.  256-87. 

15 

Many  of  these  theories  are  reviewed  in  Chapter  III. 
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Sheldon  and  Eleanor  (Jjeck  have  developed  a  list  of  five 

variables  for  the  prediction  of  delinquency  which  include: 

(1)  aff-^ction  of  the  mother  for  the  child;  (2)  affection  of 

the  father  for  the  child',  (3)  supervision  of  the  chil       "s 

mother;  ([|  )  supervision  of  the  child  by  his  father;  and  (5) 

cohesiveness  of  the  family.   In  the  course  of  a  ten  year  study, 

hypotheses  were  tested  according  to  these  factors  and  they 

were  reported  to  be  81;.  8  per  cent  accurate  when  predicting 

delinouency  and  97  per  cent  accurate  when  reporting  non- 
16 
delinquency. 

Characteristically,  multiple-factor  approaches  tended  to 

delineate  predictive  characteristics  of  delinquency  which 

necessarily  omitted  range  deviation  in  norm  violation.   Th?t 

is  to  say,  categorical  aistinctions  between  delinqiients  and 

non-delinquents  are  difficixlt  in  part  owing  to  the  issues 

mentioned  above,  involving  reportsbility  of  rates  and  definitions 

e.nd    also  necessarily  omits  both  serioixsness  and  recidivism  of 

1  7 
sets  committed.    Airthermore,  this  category  of  theorists 

failed  to  fully  consider  the  process  by  which  children  become 

delinquent,  especially  with  regard  to  the  influences  upon  the 

social  structure.   In  essence,  the  variables  utilized  in  the 

multi-factor  theories  are  utilitarian  mainly  in  conjunction 

with  the  discernment  of  underlying  cult^irr-l  snd  social  causal 


1 6 

Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  Delinquency  in  the  l^^aking 

(New  York:   Harper  and  Row,  195?),  TV.    71-7^. 

17 

Johnson,  ojo.  cit. ,  vv .    172-73. 
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structures . 

By  utilizing  the  concept  of  learning  in  relation  to  be- 
havior, contemporary  theorists  have  focused  predominantly  on 
the  heterogeneity  of  cultural  nomns  and  values  and  their 
subseouent  internalization  by  members  of  society.   Essentially, 
these  contemporary  theorists  focus  on  socio-cultural  determinism 
and  conceive  delinqiiency  to  be  a  product  of  the  society  and 
culture.   Robert  Park,  Ernest  Burgess,  Clifford  Shaw  and  Edwin 
Sutherland,  for  example,  view  minorities  in  industrial  societies 
as  segregated  from  the  American  power  structure,  which  sepa- 
ration in  turn  perpetuates  subcultural  differences  and  de- 
linquent categories. 

Contemporary  sociologists  have  realized  that  the  per- 
sistence of  deviance  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  analysis  of 
an  individu.al,  but  rather  by  extending  the  analysis  to  cultural 
patterns,  social  institutions  and  group  relations.   The  offender 
is  regarded  as  responding  to  his  sociocultural  environment. 
Family  environment,  for  examt^le,  can  be  viewed  as  resulting 
from  c\)ltural  change  in  the  sense  that  industrialization  appears 
to  have  eroded  normative  concensus  in  American  families. 

The  above  theories  are  exemplary  orientations  of  contempo- 
rary theorists  who  have  suggested  the  cultural  and  social 
structures  as  a  framework  for  the  study  of  delinquency.   The 
analysis  of  several  theories  is  preceded  by  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  changes  the  cultural  and  social  structures  are  thought 


1  fl 

See,  for  example  Marshall  Clinard's  discussion  of 
delinquent  subcultures  in  Marshall  Clinard,  Sociology  of 
Deviant  Behavior,  rev.  ed.,  (New  York:   Holt,  Rinehart  and 
and  Winston,  Inc.)  pr:.  190-202. 
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to  underp-o  \mder  conditions  of  industrialization  snd  urbani- 
zation. 

Compared  to  the  self-contained  and  self-supported  non- 
literate  and  peasant  societies,  individuals  comprising  modern 
Western  society  are  faced  with  inconsistencies  in  the  basic 
components  of  the  cultural  structure:   norms  and  values.   The 
normative  patterns  evidenced  in  contemporary  urban  society 
indicate  differential  opportunities  to  initiate  various  be- 
havior patterns.   That  is  to  say,  modern  V/estern  society  is 
purported  to  be  in  a  constant  condition  of  change  in  relation 
to  its  norms  and  values,  described  by  Thorsten  Sellin  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  more  complex  a  culture  becom.es,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  the  number  of 
normative  groups  which  affect  the  person 
will  be  and  the  greater  is  the  chance 
that  the  norms  of  these  groups  will  fail 
to  agree,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  over- 
lap as  a  result  of  common  acceptance  of 
certain  norms... A  conflict  of  norms  is 
said  to  exist. 

TRADITIONAL  AND  MODERN  NORMATI^/Ti;  STRTJCTURES 

Traditional  Polk  Society Modern  Industrial  Societies 

Homogeneous  set  of  norms  Heterogeneous  set  of  norms 

Less  externally-  imposed  set  of        More  externally  imposed  set 
norms  of  norms 

Less  normative  conflict  More  normative  conflict 

Immediate  and  certain  sanction        TJncertain  and  delayed  sanction 


Within  the  context  of  the  above  summary  diagram,  the 


1 
Thorsten  Sellin  cited  in  Sutherland  and  Cressey,  or.  cit . , 

p.  95. 


function  of  norms  in  modern  society  is  apparently  more  complex 
than  in  traditional  societies,  and  the  range  of  possibilities 
for  variation  in  behavior  increases.   With  the  separation  of 
institutions,  norms  have  become  more  diverse  and  complex, 
indicating  a  change  in  the  previous  normative  order.   Changes 
in  the  normative  order  provoked  especially  by  internal  revo- 
lutions in  modern  societies  have  produced  conditions  conducive 

2 
to  deviant  behavior,  according  to  several  major  theorists. 

As  summarized  by  Simon  Dinitz  and  Alfred  C.  Clarke  in 

Deviance,  normative  deviance  occurs  when  the  situation  involves 

(1)  unreachable  goal  norms;  (2)  norm  conflict;  and  (3)  norm 

3 
breakdown  or  a  combination  thereof.    These  normative  patterns 

have  been  analyzed  by  varioiis  sociologists,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  social  structure,  as  instrumental  in  the  cause  of 
deviant  behavior.   An  explanation  of  the  theoretical  perspectives 
of  selected  sociologists  follows,  preceded  by  an  explanation 
of  the  concepts  of  deviant  normative  patterns,  as  utilized  in 
this  paper. 

(1 )  Unreachable  goal  norm  -  Because  modern  societies  offer 
diverse  means  and  yet  high  status  goals  can  be  achieved  by 
relatively  few,  responses  to  the  disjunction  can  be  manifested 
in  deviant  behavior.^ 

(2)  Norm  conflict  -  With  various  levels  of  culture  in 


2 
Simon  Dinitz,  Russel  Dynes  and  Alfred  C.  Clark,  Deviance 
(New  York:   Oxford  Hniversity  Press,  1969),  p.  8. 

3 
Ibid.,  pp.  8-12. 

^Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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existence  in  modern  societies,  a  variety  of  roles  are  formed. 
Further,  the  norms  governing  these  roles  are  often  in  conflict 
with  each  other.   In  order  to  strengthen  a  particular  set  of 
norms,  deviant  subcultii.res  are  often  formed  which  maintain  a 
set  of  norms  which  conflict  vfith  those  of  the  larger  social 

5 

order.'' 

(3)  Norm  breakdown  -  With  the  emergence  of  new  norms  due 

to  changes  in  modern  society,  traditional  norms  become  less 
clear  and  often  less  meaningful.   Among  contemporary  adolescents, 

the  right  of  choice  in  matters  of  religion,  sexn.al  morals,  and 

6 
education  can  complicate  the  meajiing  of  traditional  norms. 

These  concepts  become  i^ore  clep.r  x^'Tithin  the  context  of  rela- 
tively modern  cau.sal  theories  of  deviance. 

Specifically  relating  to  the  above,  Robert  K.  Merton  has 
incorporated  the  concept  of  unreachable  goal  norms  as  a  result 
of  normative  breakdown,  in  his  causal  explanation  of  delinquen- 
cy* by  utilizing  Em.ile  Durkheim's  description  of  fnomie. 

I>i.rkheim  coined  the  term  ano>'ie  in  his  1 803  work.  The 
Division  of  Labor  in  Society,  in  which  he  wf s  concerned  with 
form_s  of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  resulting  consequences 
Eimong  individuals.   Those  contem.poraneous  societies,  which  he 
termed  "anornic,"  are  characterized  by  "organic  solidarity," 
that  is  to  say,  a  lack  of  collective  consciousness,  an  en- 
couragement of  individual  differences,  and  an  inadequate 


5 
Ibid.,  r.    1C. 

Ibid.,  pp.  11-12.   See  also  Robert  W.  Winslow,  Society 
in  Transition;   A  Social  Approach  to^  Deviency  ^'Tpm  ynr>v  •   The 
Free  Press,  1970T 
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contact  and  regulptions  eraong  members  of  a  society.   Specifi- 
cally, Djirkheim  theorized  that  if  the  collective  order,  that 
is  to  say,  the  force  exterior  to  the  individual  which  defines 

and  orders  goals  which  regulate  behavior,  is  disturbed,  anomie 

7 
will  ensue. ' 

At  the  very  mom.ent  when  traditional  values 
have  lost  their  authority,  the  richer  prize 
offered  these  appetites   stimulates  them  and 
makes  them  more  exigent  and  impatient  of 
control.   The  state  of  de-regulation  or 
anomy  is  thus  further  heightened  by  passions 
being  less  disciplined  precisely  when  they 
need  more  disciplining." 

The  conditions  under  which  the  regulatory  fiinction  of  the 

collective  order  breaks  down,  according  to  Durkheim,  include, 

rapid  industrialization,  economic  depressions  and  increasing 

prosperity.   Under  these  conditions,  Durkheim  theorized,  men 

seek  goals  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  attain. 

Robert  Merton  expands  Durkheim 's  original  proposition  by 

identifying  three  types  of  social  orders  and  by  exploring  the 

differential  processes  man  takes  in  response  to  the  conditions 

of  sn   anomie  society.   He  presents,  in  his  article  "Social 

Structure  and  Anomie",  a  conceptual  scheme  in  which  he  attempts 

to  ascertain  how  social  structures  in  anomie  societies  "exert 

a  definite  pressure  upon  certain  persons  in  the  society  to 

9 
engage  m  nonconformist  rather  than  conformist  conduct." 


7 

Emile  Durkheim,  Suicide,  translated  by  J.  A.  Spalding 
and  George  Simpson  (Glencoe,  Illinois:   The  Free  Press.  1951). 
p.  21+7-257. 

^Ibid.,  r.  2/|7. 
'   9 

Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure, 
rev.  ed.   "v.,:  ^^--.^- .  -^^le    Free    Press,  T9F7),  p.  132. 
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Like  Talcott  Parsons  and  It.'rnile  Dnrkheim,  Merton's  societal 
perspective  accords  primary  importance  to  the  concept  of 
structure,  which  he  snbce.tegorizes  into  social  structure  and 
cultural  structure.   The  cultural  structure,  as  defined  by 
Merton,  consists  of  "an  organized  set  of  normative  values 
(which)  define,  regulate  and  control"  acceptable  methods  of 
achieving  goals.   Social  structure  on  the  other  hajid,  is 

distinguished  as  "an  organized  set  of  social  relationships," 

1  0 
through  which  members  of  society  compete  for  goals. 

Further,  Merton  describes  three  types  of  social  orders 
characterized  by  the  relationships  between  cultural  structure 
and  social  str\icture.   In  a  less  complex  manner  he  refers  to 
the  relationships  between  opportunity,  or  means,  and  methods 
of  achieving  ends  or  goals. 

In  the  first  type,  cultural  malintegration  results  from 
an  almost  exclusive  stress  upon  the  value  of  goals  with  only 
a  slight  emphasis  on  institutionally  prescribed  methods  of 
achieving  them.   On  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  the  second 
polar  type  is  distinguished  as  one  in  X'jhich  institutional  means 
are  accentuated,  but  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ends. 
The  third  case  is  described  as  embracing  a  balanced  relation- 
ship between  the  two.   This  equilibrium  is  achieved  in  cases 

where  success  is  measured  in  terms  of  both  the  ends  and  the 

1  2 
means  of  achieving  them. 


Ibid.,  pp.  132-133. 
11 

Ibid.,  pp.  13II--35. 
12 

Ibid.,  pp.  13IJ.-35. 
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In  the  first  case,  to  which  Merton  gives  primary  attention, 
the  most  efficient  means  is  preferred  to  an  institutionalized 
one.   Malintegration  between  means  and  ends  occiars,  and  as  the 
process  continues,  anoinie  ensues.     In  applying  his  means- 
ends  schema,  he  continues  by  stpting  that  societies  which 
maintain  limited  opportunity  structures  to  achieve  culturally 
induced  goals  by  legitimate  means  will  be  inclined  towards 
anomie,  conceived  by  Merton  to  be: 

a  breakdown  in  the  cultural  structure 
occuring  particularly  when  there  is  an 
acute  disjunction  between  the  cultural 
norms  and  goals  and  the  socially 
structured  capacities  of  members  of  ., 
the  group  to  act  in  accord  with  them.  ■- 

Merton  continues  that  in  a  society  where  there  are  commonly 
held  conventional  values  and  closed  or  narrowed  vertical  mobili- 
ty, equilibrium  between  the  two  will  become  unstable  and  will 
eventually  lead  to  emphasis  on  ends  without  regard  to  means. 
American  culture,  he  suggests,  can  be  characterized  by  an 
exaggerated  emphasis,  especially  on  wealth,  without  a  corre- 
srondmg  emphasis  on  the  method  of  achieving  it.     Further, 
Americans  hold  equalitarian  beliefs  which  stress  open  oppor- 
tunity to  success.   This  concept  explains  why  high  incidences 

of  delinquency  would  not  necessarily  be  found  in  a  caste 

16 

system  of  stratification.     In  reference  to  delinquency  Merton 


^;^Ibid.,  p.  136. 

Ibid.,  p.  162. 

15 
-^Ibid.,  r.  136. 
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See  Marshall  B.  Clinard,  ed.   Anomie  and  Deviant  Behavior: 
A  Discussion  and  Critique  (New  York:   The  Pree~Press,  I966)  p.l5. 
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states : 

It  is  only  when  a  system  of  cultural 
values  extols,  virtually  above  all 
else,  certain  common  success-goals 
for  the  population  at  large  vrhile 
the  social  structure  vigorously 
restricts  or  completely  eliminates 
access  to  approved  modes  of  acquiring 
these  symbols  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  same  population  that  anti- 
social behavior  ensues  on  a  consider- 
able scale. 'I 

Merton  identifies  five  modes  of  adaptation  to  this  situ- 
ation of  disjunction:   conformity,  innovation,  ritualism, 
retreatism.  and  rebellion.   These  role  behavior  adaptations 
are  not  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  Merton 

suggests,  but  arise  spontaneously  due  to  discontinuities  ajid 

18 
tensions  within  the  social  system.     Moreover,  his  explanation 

proposes  that  the  distribution  of  these  modes  of  adaptation 

will  vary  according  to  social  strata,  depending  upon  the 

accessibility  of  legitimate  means  in  that  strata.   As  he  points 

out : 

The  theory  only  holds  that  those  located 
in  places  in  the  social  structure  which 
are  particularly  exposed  to  such  stresses 
are  more  likely  than  others  to  exhibit 
deviant  behavior.'' 9 

The  adaptations  identified  by  Merton  are  summarized  in 

Appendix  B  and  an  explanation  of  each  follows. 

CONFORMITY:   In  all  societies,  this  mode  of  adaptation  is  most 

common  as  a  prerequisite  to  ensuring  social  stability  and 


17 

Merton,  ot_.  ci_t , ,  p.  II4.6. 

18 

Ibid.,  p.  1[4.r. 

19 

Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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maintenance  of  the  social  order.   Conformity  to  values  by 
the  human  aggregate  makes  society  possible  as  opposed  to 
solely  social  relations.   This  form  of  adaptation  occurs 

when  the  individual  emrloys  both  institutionalized  means 

20 
and  cultural  goals. 

INNOVATION:   The  individual  utilizing  this  form  of  adaptation 

assimilates  the  c^^ltural  emrhasis  on  goals  without  eaually 

internalizing  the  institutionalized  means  of  achieving  them. 

Although  values  are  established  on  a  cultural  level,  the  means 

for  achievement,  especially  by  class  structure,  is  limited  by 

21 
the  social  structure. 

Despite  our  persisting  open-class  ideology, 
advance  toward  the  success-goal  is  relatively 
rare  and  notably  difficult  for  those  aimed 
with  little  formal  education  and  few  economic 
resources.   The  dominant  pressure  leads  towards 
the  gradual  attenuation  of  legitimate,  but  by 
and  large  ineffectual,  strivings  and  the  in- 
creasing rise  of  illegitimate  but  more  or  less 
effective,  expedients. ^2 

Although  Merton  recognizes  the  questionable  reliability  of 

data  relating  to  official  crime,  he  maintains  that  a  greater 

pressure  towards  deviation  is  placed  upon  members  of  the  lower 

strata.   Though  poverty  can  only  be  considered  an  isolated 

variable,  the  combination  of  poverty  with  other  disadvantages 

while  fighting  to  attain  common  goals  of  success  can  seemingly 

23 
produce  devisJit  behavior. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  11.1  ,  176-181  . 
21 

Ibid.,  pp.  II4.5-II4.9. 

^-Ibid.,  pp.  MiS-k^. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  M^k' 
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RITTTAUSM:   This  mode  of  adaptation  involves  the  abandonment 
of  cultiiral  goals  but  rather  compulsive  adherence  to  insti- 
tutional means.   In  a  cultural  cliche,  "I'm  satisfied  with 
what  I've  got,"  expresses  the  primary  emphasis  on  the  process 
of  achieving  the  goal  without  concern  for  whether  or  not  the 
goal  is  attained.   With  strong  disciplinary  techniques  and 
little  chance  of  a  great  ejnount  of  success,  Merton  holds  that 
the  lower-middle  class  promotes  ritualism  as  their  adaptive 
measure. 

RETREATISM:   This  form  of  adaptation  occurs  when  goals  and 
means  have  been  assimilated  by  the  individual,  but  the  means 
are  not  available  to  him.   Under  these  conditions,  a  means 
conflict  develops,  and  results  in  retreatment  from  the  ends. 
The  end  result  is  the  elimination  of  both  ends  and  means. 
Although  this  remains  the  least  common  adaptation,  these 
individuals  can  be  characterized  by  "defeatism,  quietism,  and 
resignation."   By  abandoning  both  goals  and  means,  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  asocialized,  unless  he  seeks  alternative  means 
and  becomes  part  of  a  subculture. 

REBEILION:   This  adaptation  occurs  when  the  system  of  norms 
or  means  is  regarded  as  a  barrier  to  goals  and  both  are  re- 
nounced and  substituted  with  alternatives.   This  occurs  most 
frequently,  Merton  empasizes,  in  members  of  the  rising  class 
who  seek  to  establish  a  new  social  structure.   In  American 
society,  organized  movements  for  rebellion  apparently  aim  to 
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Ibid.,  pp.  1U9-53,  l8L).-87. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  153-55,  187-90. 
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introduce  a  social  strnctijre  in  which  the  cultural  standards 
of  success  would  be  sharply  mortified  and  provision  would  be 
made  for  a  closer  corresr ondence  between  merit,  effort,  and 
reward. 

In  the  study  of  .iuvenile  delinquency,  Merton's  analysis 
has  been  extended  by  other  theorists  to  account  further  for 
distributions  of  adaptations,   Albert  Cohen,  for  example, 
contends  that  subcultures  arise  as  an  adaptation  to  cultural 
innovations  among  a  number  of  people  sharing  similar  problems 
of  adiustment.   If  the  ability  to  achieve  status  by  the 
social  structure  is  blocked,  a  delinquent  subculture  develops 
as  a  substitute  society,  inclusive  of  its  own  norms  and  values. 
The  new  system  of  status  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  status 

in  the  general  society,  and  the  subculture  persists  as  a  re- 

27 
action  against  formerly  held  values.     He  contends  that  these 

subcultures  arise  primarily  in  low  socio-economic  groups  when 

they  come  too:ether  and  realize  that  they  are  ill-prepared  and 

unable  to  achieve  the  middle-class  goals  and  in  retaliation 

directly  react  against  the  middle-class.     According  to  Cohen, 

these  middle  class  goals  include  the  following;  a  high-level 

of  personal  aspiration,  self-reliance,  academic  achievement, 

postponement  and  sij.bordination  of  immediate  satisfactions  and 
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Ibid.,  pp.  155-57,  190-92. 
27 
'Albert  Cohen,  "The  Sociology  of  the  Deviant  Act:   Anomie 

Theory  and  Beyond."  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  30 
(Pf-bnaary,  1965),  -or.  5-1  k. 
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Albert  Cohen,  Delinquent  Boys ;   The  Culture  £f  a_   Gang 
(Glencoe,  Illinois:   The  Free  Press,  ^9t^,    pp.  128-29. 
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self-indijlgence  in  favor  of  achievement  of  lonp;-riin  goals, 
rational  thcrght  and  planning,  cultivation  of  courtesy  and 
personability,  control  of  rhysical  aggression  and  violence, 

wholesome  and  constructive  recreation,  and  respect  for 

29 
property  and  property  rights.     The  subculture  arises  as 

a  solution  to  the  inability  of  realizing  these  middle-class 

goals,  and  in  re.i'ection  of  the  aforementioned  characteristics 

30 
of  rniddle-class  culture. 

Cohen  suggests,  as  a  solution  to  this  dilemna,  the  work- 
ing-class boy  adapts  by  three  methods:   (1)  rejection  of  his 
own  peer  prestige  in  order  to  gain  prestige  according  to 
middle-class  standards;   (2)  acceptance  of  both  peer  standards 
and  middle-class  standards  half-way  in  order  to  keep  oppor- 
tunities open  in  both  situations;   (3)   total  rejection  of 

middle-class  values  and  adherence  to  peer  and  delinquent  re- 

31 
sponse . 

The  third  case,  v^fhich  Cohen  suggests  results  in  the 

formation  of  delinquent  subcultures,  is  characterized  by  those 

directly  rebelling  against  the  middle-class.   He  continues: 

The  hallmark  of  the  delinquent  subculture 
is  the  explicit  and  wholesale  repudiation 
of  middle-class  standards  and  the  adoption 
of  their  very  antithesis. 32 

In  essence,  Cohen  perceives  the  culmination  of  means- 
ends  discrepency  in  the  subculture  of  a  gang,   Further,  he 
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Ibid.,  pp.  86-91 . 
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Ibid.,  V,    129. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  125-28. 
32 

Ibid.,  n.  129. 


extends  Robert  Merton's  innovative  adaptstion  to  include  the 
rejection  or  acceptance  of  class  norms  and  goals,  theorizing 
that  social  class  norms  are  divergent  rather  than  egalitarian. 
In  the  case  of  subcultures,  reflection  of  middle-class  culture 

and  acceptance  of  lower-class  ciilture  results  in  the  formation 

33 
of  a  SLi.bculture  which  rejects  institutional  means. 

In  extending  Cohen's  concept,  Clifford  Shaw  and  Henry  McKay 
propose  that  areas  of  high  delinquency  can  be  characterized  by 
diverse  value  orientations.   They  contend  that  middle-class  and 
high-status  areas  are  characterized  by  a  similarity  of  values 
whereas  competing  sets  of  values  exist  in  lower-class  areas. 
Further,  they  theorize  that  these  competing  value  system.s  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  deviant  subcultures.  • 

The  existence  of  differential  values  in  various  areas 

tends  to  be  supported  by  Shaw  and  McKay's  data  on  differential 

rates  of  delinquency.   Higher  rates  in  lower-class  areas, 

especially  urban  areas,  reflect  differences  in  the  values, 

norms,  and  attitudes  to  which  these  juveniles  are  exposed. 

They  argue : 

In  some  parts  of  the  city  attitudes 
which  support  and  sanction  delinq\i.ency 
are,  it  seems,  sufficiently  extensive 
and  dynamic  to  become  the  controlling 
forces  in  the  development  of  delinquent 
careers  among  a  relatively  large  number 
of  boys  and  young  men.   These  are  the 
low- income  areas,  where  delinquency  has 
developed  in  the  form  of  a  social  tra- 
dition, inseparable  from  the  life  of 
the  local  commvinit"^. 


^'Ibid.,  pp.  25-28. 
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Further,  they  contend  that  in  urban  areas  children  are  exposed 

to  a  number  of  criminal  contacts,  acquire  deviant  values,  and 

are  often  positively  sanctioned  for  doinp;  so.   Within  the 

context  of  his  own  community,  the  deviant  is  conforming  to  an 

alternative  status  involving  the  promise  of  both  economic  and 

social  prestige. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the 
existence  of  a  system  of  val^^es 
supporting  crim.inal  behavior  be- 
comes imTortant  as  a  factor  in 
shaping  individual  life-patterns, 
since  it  is  only  where  snch   a 
system  exists  that  the  person 
through  crim.inal  activity  may  ac- 
cuire  the  material  goods  so 
essential  to  status  in  our  society 
and  at  the  same  time  increase, 
rather  than  lose,  his  prestige  in 
the  smaller  group  system  of  which 
he  has  become  an  integral  part.3o 

Richard  Cloward  has  expanded  upon  Shaw  and  McKay's  con- 
cept by  adding  the  notion  that  there  are  differential  oppor- 
tunities in  varying  social  strata  allowing  the  execution  of 
delinouent  roles.   The  opportunity,  he  continues,  is  accounta- 
ble largely  through  one's  access  to  delinquent  subcultures. 
In  essence,  Cloward  argues  that  differential  oprortunity  to 
participate  in  delinouent  subcultures  plays  a  part  in  the 

distribiition  of  Merton's  type  of  adaptation  in  the  following 

37 
manne  r . 


^  Ibid.,  x>,    183. 

37 

Richard  A.  Cloward,  "Illegitimate  Means,  Anomie  and 
Deviant  Behavior,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  2L|. 
(April,  1959),  pp.  JW^TT^ 
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First,  that  there  are  appropriate 
learning  environments  for  the  acouisition 
of  the  values  and  skills  associated  with 
the  performance  of  a  particular  role; 
and  second,  that  the  individual  has 
opportunities  to  discharge  the  role 
once  he  has  been  prepared.   The  term 
subsumes  both  learning  structures  and 
opportunity  structures,-^" 

This  is  to  say  that  opportunity  systems  facilitating  the  use 
of  illegal  means  includes  those  which  are  based  on   a  differ- 
ential structure  which  enhances  the  learning  of  illegitimate 
roles  as  well  as  structured  differentials  in  the  enactment  of 
illegitimate  roles.   Further,  he  adds  that  "retreatist" 
adaptations  may  be  the  result  of  a  double  failure--by  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  means  as  a  consequence  of  "unsuccessful 

39 
attempts  at  innovation." 

A  more  complete  form.ulation  of  this  concept  has  been 
developed  b^-  Richard  Cloward  and  Lloyd  Ohlin  in  their  explanation 
of  the  emergence  and  persistence  of  subcultures.   In  adiusting 
to  the  disjunction  bettveen  available  means  and  conventional 
goals,  frustrations  are  thought  to  be  incurred  and  noncon- 
formist alternatives  are  sought  through  subcultures.   The 
type  of  delinouency  that  results,  they  argue,  will  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  normstively  illegitimate  means. 

The  potential  criminal,  once  aware  of  the  accessibility 


-^Ibid.,  p,  168. 
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Ibid.,  p.  176. 

^^ 

Richard  A.  Cloward  and  Lloyd  5,  Ohlin,  Delinouency  and 

Opportunity  (Glencoe,  Illinois:   The  Free  Press,  1 9^1 ) ,  p,  61 . 
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of  illefritimate  means,  may  well  utilize  them  according  to 

available  or:^ortunities.   They  assert,  however,  that  access 

to  ille,r:itimate  means  is  as  limited  as  access  to  legitimate 

means  by  socially  structured  variables.   By  access,  Cloward 

and  Ohlin  refer  to  the  opportunity  within  an  environment  to 

acquire  the  skills  and  values  associated  with  a  particular, 

positively  sanctioned  role. 

Interaction  among  those  sharing  the 
se.me  problem  may  provide  encouragement 
for  the  withdrawal  of  sentiments  in 
support  of  the  established  system,  of 
norms... such  persons  may  devise...    ,  ^ 
delinquent  means  of  achieving  success. 

The  persistence  of  delinquent  subcultures,  they  continue, 

involves  the  concept  of  normative  conflict.   They  observed 

that  at  least  three  types  of  subcultures  persist  as  a  result 

of  restictions  blocking  achievement  opportunity  by  legitimate 

or  illegitimate  means.   These  subcultures  are  self -perpetuated 

by  withdrawing  support  from  established  norms  and  result  in 

1   Q 

the  retreatist  adaptation  often  involving  the  use  of  drugs. 

Since  discrepencies  between  aspiration 
and  opportunity  are  likely  to  be  experi- 
enced more  intensely  at  some  social  po- 
sitions than  at  others,  persons  in  status 
locations  where  the  discrepency  is  most 
acute  may  develop  a  common  perception  and 
sense  of  indignation  about  the  disadvantages 
of  others. . .Under  such  condition. .. the 
supT. ortlng  structure  of  the  existing  system 
of  norms  becomes  highly  vunerable.''--' 


'''ibid.,  pp.  108-109. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  158. 

Ibid.,  pr.  108-109. 
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In  an  effort  to  systemize  the  heterop:eneous  collection 
of  carisal  factors  presumed  to  be  associated  with  criminal 
and  non-criminal  behavior,  Edwin  Sutherland,  in  Principles 
of  Criminology,  introduced  an  all-encompassinp  explanatory 
theory  distinguishing  the  process  of  "differential  association" 
to  distinguish  criminal  from  non-criminal  behavior.   His 
theory  negates  the  assumption  that  delinquent  behavior  is  of 
single  factor  causal  origin  by  stating  the  process  through 
which  normative  conflict  develops  in  individuals, 

Throttgh  the  utilization  of  nine  variables,  outlined  in 
Appendix  C,  Siitherland  asserts  that  a  person  "becomes  de- 
linquent because  of  an  excess  of  definitions  favorable  to  law 
violation  over  definitions  unfavorable  to  law  violation."^-' 
These  variables,  he  continues,  rest  unon  the  assumption  that 
behavior  is  learned,  primarily  throxigh  verbal  expressions, 
Sutherland  further  emphasizes,  in  keeping  with  the  "sjrmbolic 
interactionists, "  that  this  process  of  interaction,  including 
the  internalization  of  norms  and  values,  is  influenced  by 
associations  with  groups. 

The  delinouent,  Sutherland  contends,  has  learned  through 
the  process  of  differential  association--that  is  by  internalizing 
criminal  pat-cerns--to  exert  delinouent  behavior.   Accordingly, 
the  process  of  internalizing  norms  and  values  is  negatively 


Sutherland  and  Cressey,  oid.  cit.,  pr ,  8'l-82. 
kS  "^    — 

Ibid,,  rj,  7.'-!-. 

-i-bid.,  p,  7[^, 
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influenced  by  an  overabimdance  of  associations  with  criTiinal 
behavior  patterns  and  "has  to  do  with  counter-acting  forces" 
of  anti-criminal  behavior  patterns.   In  simplest  form,  the 
individual  absorbs  the  sanctions  of  criminal  behavior  through 
the  process  of  interaction.   Sutherland  is  careful  to  note 
th?t  this  criminal  learning  process  is  not  a  product  of  an 
excess  of  associations  with  criminals.   Rather,  he  speaks  of 
ratios  of  behavior  patterns  to  associations  and  refers  es- 
pecially to  the  influence  of  groupings  which  are  for  or  against 
criminal  behavior.^'   He  does  contend,  however,  that  criminal 
behavior  can  easily  be  exhibited  by  non-criminal  or  even  anti- 
criminal  persons. 

Although  the  complete  list  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C, 
a  discussion  of  some  proposals  is  necessary  for  a  basic 
understanding  of  his  theory.   Sutherland  asserts  that  (1  ) 
criminal  behavior  is  learned  rather  than  invented  or  inherited; 
(2)  most  of  this  learning  occurs  within  the  primary  group  sjid 
includes  the  internalization  of  the  meanings  associated  with 
gestures  and  other  forms  of  non-verbal  interaction;  (3)  learn- 
ing crim.inal  behavior  through  the  process  of  communication 
includes  the  areas  of  impersonal  mass  media;  (ii)  the  learning 
includes  both  the  technioues  and  reasoning  behind  committing 
a  crime;  (5)  learning  the  criminal  code  as  favorable  or  un- 
favorable reflects  the  existence  of  culture  conflicts;  (6) 
the  learning  of  definitions  unfavorable  to  law  makes  the 


^"^Ibid.,  p.  81  . 
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assimilation  of  a  neutral  culture  unimportant;  (7)  associations 
with  criminal  or  non-criminal  patterns  are  influenced  by  such 
factors  as  priority,  selectivity,  and  prestige  of  the  source; 
(8)  the  learning  mechanisms  involved  with  learning  criminal 
patterns  are  not  restricted  to  those  of  a  solely  imdtstive 
nature  (9)  as  an  expression  of  different  needs  ano  values, 
areas  of  high  crime  are  perceived  as  having  an  organized, 
although  unconventional,  value  system. 

A  m.a.-ior  criticism  of  Sutherland's  theory  concerns  the 

1x9 
absence  of  an  adequate  explanation  for  variable  associations. 

In  refutation,  Sutherland  argues  that: 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  level  of 
explanation,  to  explain  why  a  person 
has  the  associations  he  has;  this 
certainly  involves  a  number  of  things. 
The  person's  associations  are  determined 
in  the  ganeral  context  of  social  organ- 
ization.50 

Daniel  Glaser  has  clarified  Sutherland's  term  "association" 
by  introducing  the  notion  of  "identification".   Specifically, 
he  states  that  a  person  "pursues  criminal  behavior  to  the 
extent  that  he  identifies  himself  with  real  or  im.aginary  persons 
from  whose  perspective  his  criminal  behavior  seems  acceptable." 
Glaser  places  greater  emphasis  than  Sutherland  on  the  idea  of 


^^Ibid.,  T).  81. 

k9 

See,  for  example,  Marshall  B.  Clinard,  "The  Process  of 

Urbanization  and  Criminal  Behavior,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  [l8  (Septem.ber,  19)!2),  pp.  202-213.  and  James  p.  Short,  Jr. 
"Differential  Association  and  Delinquency,"  Social  Problems, 
Vol.  k.    (January,  1957),  p- .  233-39.' 
<0 

Sutherland  ajid  Cressey,  on  cit.,  r.  ^q. 

■^1  ""' 

•^'Daniel  Glaser,  "Criminality  Theories  and  Behavioral 

Images,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  6l  (March,  1956), 

p.  l4i|.0. 
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identification  with  criiriinals  as  models  of  behavior,  through 
either  direct  experience  or  as  presented  through  movies,  press, 
or  other  media. 

Others,  such  as  Ralph  Turner,  have  emphasized  the  idea 
that  a  person  may  not  only  derive  his  values  from  criminal 
associations  or  identifications,  but  further  relates  the 

notion  that  these  identifications  demand  an  individiia.1  to 

52 
assume  the  roles  identified  x-rith  his  reference  groups. 

These  aforementioned  orientations  of  inquiry  into  de- 
linquency, in  combination  with  earlier  theories,  have  served 
to  distinguish  the  sociocultural  organization  of  society  and 
the  patterns  which  appear  to  be  significant  in  the  causes  of 
juvenile  delinauency. 


52 

Ralph  Turner,  "Role  Taking,  Role  Standroint,  and 
Reference  Group  Behavior, "  Am.erican  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol,  61  (January,  1956),  pr.  237-3^.   See  also  Theodore 
Newcorab,  Social  Psychology  (New  York:   Dryden  Press,  1950) 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 

The  primary  r.oint  of  this  study  is  to  reveal  Qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  the  forces  which  have  inflri.enced  juveniles 
to  adopt  deviant  patterns  of  behavior.   Qualitatively,  this 
involves  accounting  for  personal  experiences,  role  relation- 
ships, attitiides,  motivations  and  expectations,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  social  conditions.   Particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  study,  an  analysis  of  case-studies  is  utilized 
to  describe  those  social  factors  which  seem  to  contribute 
to  delinquent  behavior  in  American  society. 

Although  the  case-study  method  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  social  sciences  by  Frederic  LePlay,  its 
widespread  use  as  a  valid  and  systematic  method  of  sociologi- 
cal reseF-rch  is  attributed  to  the  work  of  W.  I.  Thomas  and 
Plorian  Znaniecki  in  The  Polish  Peasant.   They  fotmd  personal 
documents  to  be  "the  most  perfect  type  of  sociological  materi- 
al," especially  in  regard  to  its  representativeness  of  real 
detail,  memories,  anxieties,  and  reactions  to  social  situations. 


1 
A  review  of  these  factors  can  be  fo\md  in  Pauline  Young, 
Scientific  Soci?)l  Surveys  end  Research  (Englewood  Cliffs,  '^Tew 
Jersey:   Prentice-Hall,  1966),  pp.  2l^. 
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Further,  Dr.  William  Hesly,  one  of  the  first  to  have  utilized 
the  rnethod  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency,  justified  its 
use  on  the  contention  thst  statistics  only  revealed  symptoms 

rather  than  the  entirety  of  causal  processes  involved  in  pro- 

2 
ducing  delinquent  behavior. 

While  the  representativeness  of  case  histories  as  a  basis 
for  scientific  "generalizations  may  be  questioned  by  many  social 
researchers,  Thomas  and  Znaniecki  have  responded  to  the  argu- 
ment in  the  following  manner. 

...not  only  single  attitudes  and  values, 
not  only  single  elementary  facts,  but  more 
or  less  complete  combination,  series  of 
facts,  present  a  certain  similarity. . .the 
identity  is  always  approximate.^ 

Further,  Charles  Horton  Cooley  notes  that  even  dynam.ic  changes 
within  a  grouping  will  tend  to  form  a  certain  degree  of  regu- 
larity and  consistency  in  its  recurring  pattern.^ 

The  task  for  the  purrose  of  this  study  is  to  distinguish 
sufficient  similarities  and  differences  in  delinquency  cases 
to  determine  any  regularity  in  patterns  of  occurrence,  on  the 
basis  of  examination  of  a  limited  number  of  available  case 
histories.   Thus,  tendencies  for  delinquent  behavior  will  be 
traced  through  a  comparative  examination  of  active  and  inactive 
delinouent  case  histories  as  obtained  from  the  2i[|.th  District 


^Dr.  Willia^m  Healy,  The  Individual  Delinquent,  _  .  15-18. 
cited  in  Yoi;ing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  "21^.7 .     ~ 

Thomas  and  Znaniecki,  cited  in  Young,  o^.    cit. ,  p.  2l|9. 

^Charles  Cooley,  "The  Use  of  Case  Data  in  Social  Research," 
cited  in  Young,  or  cit. ,  p.  251. 
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Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Court  of  Virginia,   By  inactive 
cases  it  is  meant  that  the  individual  is  currently  under  re- 
lease from  court  Turisdiction,  whereas  active  cases  include 
those  still  under  some  form  of  supervision  of  the  court. 

In  reviewing  criteria  for  case  histories,  John  Dollard 
has  suggested  seven  main  considerations  involved  in  judging 
the  contents  of  the  case  history  data:   Pirst,  the  individual 
must  be  viewed  within  his  cultural  context,  that  is  to  say,  ss 
a  member  of  a  particular  commimity  espoiising  community  values, 
life  styles,  and  goals.   Second,  the  individual  behavior  must 
be  viewed  within  a  social  context,  that  is  to  say  that  behavior 
which  arises  in  response  to  social  conditions  or  social 
structure  is  discussed.   Third,  the  individual  family  must  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  its  role  of  socialization  and  enculturation. 
Fourth,  the  connection  of  organic  constitution  to  social  behavior 
must  m  some  way,  be  demonstrated.'"   Fifth,  continuous  social 
experiences  related  to  behavior  should  be  considered.   Sixth, 
the  entire  social  sitiiation  itself  should  be  examined  in  terms 
of  the  forces  acting  uron  the  individual,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  pressures  and  participation  exercised  lapon  the  sub- 
ject.   Finally,  the  criteria  must  be  organized  and  conceptualized. 


-'Later  theories  have  re.iected  the  notion  of  biological 
determinism  in  relation  to  life  patterns,  because  biological 
characteristics  are  thought  to  be  world-wide.   Instead,  the 
connection  between  cultural  factors  and  life  patterns  is 
utilized  as  the  frame  of  reference  for  study. 

See,  for  example  John  Dollard,  Criteria  for  the  Life 
History,  pp.  8-36,  in  Young,  o£.  cit..  pp.  252-253. 
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V/hat  Dollard  has  emrhasized  is  the  individual  within  his 
cultural  and  social  context  and  how  this  context  directs  or 
motivates  behavior.   Thus,  it  is  the  task  of  the  researcher 

to  determine  and  organize  similarities  and  differences  among 

7 
factors  which  seem  to  acco^int  for  deviant  behavior  patterns. 

These  cultural  and  social  factors,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  study,  have  been  drawn,  together  with  case  studies, 
from  the  region  of  greater  Amherst  County,  Virginia.   To  avoid 
possible  exceptions  to  social  patterns  which  may  be  in  pvidence, 
strikingly  psychologically  abnormal  cases  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  present  study  since  the  emphasis  is  on  social 
factors.   Those  examples  providing  typical  deviance  patterns 
would  tend  to  be  reacting  more  characteristically  to  the 

factors  present  in  the  culture  which  are  thought  to  stimulate 

8 
behavior. 

Like  the  interview  Tnethod,  the  case-study  method  has  been 

criticized  for  providing  the  investigator  with  the  material 

9 
the  individual  feels  the  investigator  wants  to  hear.    The 

case  history  information  for  this  study,  in  an  effort  to 

avoid  this  bias,  has  been  obtained  from  probation  counselors 

of  the  Amherst  Court.   Their  basic  method  for  acquiring  data 


Cooley,  ojx   cit. ,  p.  ?-S3- 

a 

Thomas  and  Znaniecki,  cited  in  Young,  o£.  cit.,  p.  259. 

9 
See  Read  Bain,  "The  Validity  of  Life  Histories  and 
Diaries"   Journal  of  H.ducationel  Research,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  156- 
161  . 
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involves  personal  interviews  with  the  delinquent,  his  family, 
relatives,  community  members  and  school  teachers,  administrators 
and  counselors.   Purther,  the  coimselor  often  relies  upon  past 
records  of  performejice  as  well  as  present  evaluations.   These 
records  include  such  areas  as  psychological  examinations,  in- 
telligence tests,  physician's  report,  birth  record,  and  school 
attendance  records  among  others. 

The  qualitative  data,  by  means  of  analysis  of  the  case- 
studies,  indicate  sequential  factors  and  interrelationships 
which  can  be  further  supplemented  by  ouantitative  analysis  of 
those  factors  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  or  degree  to 
which  those  factors  contribute  to  delinquent  behavior. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  the  theoretical  positions  reviewed 
in  Chapter  II,  several  seemingly  characteristic  influencial 
cat! sal  factors  can  be  determined  and  eventually  rated  in  terms 
of  how  they  are  acquired  or  developed.   Basically,  Robert  Merton 
has  pointed  to  the  idea  that  with  inconsistent  cultural 
structures,  anonie  develops  and  adaptations  occur  because 
legitimate  channels  or  opport^xnities  to  achieve  culturally 
induced  goals  are  closed  or  narrowed.   Richard  Cloward  and 
Lloyd  Ohlin  have  added  the  notion  that  opportunities  for 
illegitimate  means  may  also  be  closed  or  narrowed.   Thus, 
both  are  pointing  to  the  contention  that  opportunity  structures 
contribute  to  delinquent  behavior.   Edwin  Sutherland  has  added 
the  notion  that  the  opportunity  to  learn  delinquent  norms  and 
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values  i3  an  essential  contributor  to  delinquent  behavior, 
especially  in  terms  of  differential  opportunites  to  associate 
with  criminal  patterns  of  behavior.   Clifford  Shaw  and  Henry 
NcKay  hove  interpreted  Sutherland's  argument  to  include  the 
idee  that  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  criminals  is  a 
contributing  force  in  the  development  of  delinquency.   Both 
Cohen  and  Cloward  and  Ohlin  have  stressed  the  idea  that 
interaction  with  those  sharing  the  same  problems,  especially 
as  evidenced  in  subcultures,  is  a  ma.ior  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  delinquent  behavior. 

From  the  works  of  the  theorists  referred  to  above,  the 
assumption  is  made  that  those  factors  which  influence  inter- 
action and  the  learning  of  deviant  norms  and  values  and  have 
the  opporti,inity  for  committing  a  deviant  act  will  influence 
the  tendency  for  delinquency. 

Accordingly,  the  quantitative  meas^ire  chosen  for  this 
study  utilizes  those  factors  which,  in  terms  of  the  theories 
reviewed,  appear  to  have  a  positive  relationship  with  learning 
by  social  interaction  and  with  having  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  delinquent  behavior.   Two  different  points  of 

analytical  departure  are  utilized  as  basic  models,  although 

10 
in  modified  form.   For  this  purpose,  Carl  Rogers'    component 

factor  method  provides  a  literature  base  for  case  analysis  and 


10 

See  Carl  Rogers,  The  Clinical  Treatment  of  the  Problem 

Child  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:   The  Riverside  Press,  1939). 
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1 1 
a  ■modified  Lewis  Guttman  technioue    is  utilized  as  a  basis 

for  incorporatinp,  the  notion  of  scaling  into  the  case  analysis. 

Rogers  has  devised  a  diagnostic  method  of  case  analysis 
which  applies  a  ratinp,  scale  to  several  component  factors. 
The  basis  of  the  method  recognizes  delinquent  behavior  as  a 
result  of  interacting  forces  and  their  applicability  to  treat- 
ment, keeping  in  mind  the  notion  of  alterable  conditions.   He 
maintains  that  if  one  of  the  factors  is  altered  by  treatment, 
behavior  would  likely  be  altered.   Thus,  the  more  exact  the 
causal  factors  become,  the  more  successful  treatment  of  the 
offender  is  likely  to  be.   Rogers  semi-ob,iectively  rates  these 
factors  according  to  selected  influential  variables  within 
the  context  of  selected  categories.   However,  he  does  not 
include  any  attempt  to  mathematically  weigh  the  variables. 

Rather,  he  simply  assigned  s  quantitative  rating  to  the  cate- 

1  2 
gorizations.     This  seeming  weakness  is  reduced  m  the  present 

study  vfith  the  inclusion  of  a  modified  form  of  Guttman's  method 

of  summated  rating,  and  by  applying  more  precise  categorizations, 

The  validity  of  categorizations  in  comparative  analysis 

has  been  reviewed  by  Raoul  Narroll.   According  to  Narroll, 


1 1 

Giattman  relies  on  the  scaling  of  the  previous  behavior 

more  than  any  other  available  scaling  technique.   However,  his 

technique  was  designed  primarily  to  measure  attitude.   For  a 

complete  discussion  of  the  Guttman  method,  see  Calvin  Schmid 

in  Young,  o£.  cit. ,  pp.  3i|.9-386. 

1  2 

Raoul  Narroll,  "Some  Thoughts  on  Comparative  Method  m 

Cultural  Anthropology,"  in  Hubert  and  Ann  Blalock,  Methodology 
in  Social  Research  (New  York:   McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  196o), 
p.  2f7r. 
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categorizations  are  valid  in  methodology  if  certain  criteria 

are  satisfied,  especially  in  terins  of  their  definition  of 

parameters.   He  asserts: 

Logically,  a  definition  is  valid  if  it 
is  clear  and  unambiguous,  so  that  we 
may  easily  and  confidently  say  that  any 
given  ob.iect  or  behavior  pattern  is  one 
of  the  things  defined  or  one  of  the 
things  not  defined,  -^ 

After  a  clear  definition  has  been  presented,  the  validity 
of  categorizations  is  further  qualified  in  terms  of  theoretical 
relevence.   That  is,  the  stated  category  should  be  theoretically 
related  to  the  causal  relationship.   In  addition,  the  category 
must  be  operational,  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  applied  as  a 
measuring  instrument.   Comparatively,  quantifying  variables 
in  relation  to  categorizations  signifies  the  most  significant 
or  intensive  indication  of  propensity  for  delinquency. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  apparent  inadequacy  of 
Roger's  quantifying  method,  G-uttman's  method  of  scalogram 
analysis  is  applied  in  a  greatly  modified  form.   Through  modi- 
fication, the  categories  can  be  numerically  ordered  in  ac- 
cordajice  with  the  degree  of  influence  which  seems  to  be  ex- 
erted by  them.   Thus,  the  scale  scores  represent  qualitatively 
recorded  observations  assumed  to  be  representative  of  the 
influence  contributed  by  a  particular  social  category.   In 
actuality,  the  present  study  assumes  that  the  influence  of 


^^Ibid,  pp.  267-273. 
Ibid. 


specified  cotegories  can  be  objectively  located  on  a  type  of 
scalogram. 

Specific  weights  are  assigned  in  the  form  of  a  one-to- 
five  point  scale  indicating  the  intensity  to  which  each  cate- 
gory is  a  contributing  factor  in  the  delinquent  behavior 
pattern.   The  most  favorable  conditions,  that  is,  those 
thought  to  be  contributive  to  normative  deviance,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  highest  value,  five.   The  least  favorable  con- 
ditions for  deviant  behavior  are  represented  by  the  lowest 
value,  one.   The  middle  value,  three,  serves  as  a  cutting 
point  between  the  two  extremes. 

The  five  categories  selected  for  rating  on  the  basis  of 
the  review  of  theory  and  literature  include  the  following: 
family  factors,  educational  factors,  economic  and  cultural 
factors,  and  social  and  self-conceptual  factors.   The  defi- 
nitions and  theoretical  reasoning  behind  each  category  is 
classified  below  bj/  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method 
of  anal 3^^ sis, 

FAFII.Y  FACTORS 

The  family,  apparently  being  the  most  constant  and  dominant 
force  acting  upon  an  individual,  is  said  to  be  an  influential 
determinant  in  whether  or  not  an  child  becomes  delinquent. 
Research  in  the  area  has  been  vast,  thus  only  representative 
studies  are  cited  below. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  basic  influences  of  the 
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family  on  a  child  are  considered  in  relation  to  family  dis- 

15  16 

organization  or  organization,    degree  of  affection,    and 

17 
socioeconomic  environment.     In  addition,  personal  relations, 

physical  or  mental  disabilities  of  parents,  social  and  moral 

adjustment  or  maladjustment  of  parents,  economic  pressures. 
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According  to  P.  Ivan  Nye,  one  can  expect  to  find  the 

child  from  broken  homes  to  be  confused  and  hostile  and  t\im 
towards  delinquent  groups.   P,  Ivan  Nye,  Pamily  Relationships 
and  Delinquent  Behavior  (New  York:   John  Wiley  and  Sons,  195^), 
pp.  l+S-'-L? .   aTso,  Jackson  Toby  has  emphasized  that  intact 
families  protect  their  children  from  associations  with  de- 
linqiient  peer  groups.   Jackson  Toby,  "The  Differential  Impact 
of  Pamily  Disorganization,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol. 
22  (October  1957),  pp.  502-^12^   Furthermore  Sutherland  relates, 
"the  important  element  is  that  isolation  from  the  family  is 
likely  to  increase  the  child's  associations  with  delinquency 
behavior  patterns  and  decrease  his  associations  with  anti- 
delinquency  patterns,   Edwin  Sutherlajid  and  Donald  Cressey, 
PrinciTiles  of  Criminology  (Philadelinhia :   I.inpincott,  I966), 
V.    226. 
16 

The  quest  for  affection  by  parents  and  delinquency 
have  been  significantly  correlated  by  Albert  Bandua  and 
Richard  H.  Walters,  "Delinquency  Conflicts  in  Agn^ressive 
Delinquents."   in  Elmer  Johnson,  Crime,  Correction,  and 
Society  (Illinois:   The  Dorsey  Press,  1968),  p.  87. 

17 

According  to  a  major  study,  the  homes  from  which  de- 
linquents come  from  can  be  categorized  as  follows:   (1)  homes 
with  criminal  patterns;  (2)  homes  with  unsatisfactory  personal 
relations;  (3)  homes  in  which  one  parent  has  a  mental  or 
physical  disability;  {l\.)   homes  morally  or  socially  maladjusted 
because  of  differences  in  race,  religion  or  an  immoral  situ- 
ation; (5)  homes  under  economic  pressures.   Charles  Coulter, 
"Pamily  Disorganization  as  a  Causal  Pactor  in  Delinquency"  in 
Clyde  Vedder,  The  Juvenile  Offender  (New  York:   Random  House, 
195U),  pr.  68-7l]T 
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cohesiveness,  and  parental  role  I'nodels  are  included. 

These  factors  are  considered  in  terms  of  opportimity  to 

learn  and  enact  delinquent  activities  and  in  terms  of  the 

individual's  opportunity  to  achieve  goals  by  legitimate  and 

illegitimate  means  as  reflected  in  the  illustration  below. 

Illustrative  Rating 

Rating  Characteristics 

5      --   One  parent  openly  violates  parental  norms  and 
frequently  disciplines  the  children  by  severe 
beatings.   The  parents  have  been  divorced  since 
the  oldest  child  was  seven  years  of  age,  pre- 
s\imably  because  one  parent  had  a  previously 
unknovm  criminal  record.   The  parent  in  custody 
is  presently  under  severe  economic  pressure  and 
openly  rejects  the  children  as  a  causal  factor. 

l\.  --    One  of  the  parents  is  dominant  and  aggressive 

and  openly  rejects  this  child.   The  atmosphere 
at  home  is  generally  tense  due  to  friction  be- 
tween the  parents.   A  modest  amount  of  care  and 
attention  is  shown  to  the  children. 

3      --    One  of  the  parents  died  while  the  child  was  in 
infancy  and  the  other  remarried.   One  parent 
tends  to  be  overprotective  of  the  child,  yet 
this  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  child  or  the 
happiness  of  the  parents, 

2      --   The  parents  seem  to  have  a  harmonious  marriage 
and  provide  their  children  with  a  great  deal  of 
affection.   They  frequently  take  family  vacations 
together  ajid  take  a  fair  interest  in  their 
commnjiity. 
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According  to  the  California  Youth  Authority,  correlations 
of  delinquent  environment  and  home  environment  nationwide  in- 
cluded the  following:   (1)  8%   came  from  below  average  socio- 
economic environment;  (2)  6^%   had  parents  who  were  not  living 
together  at  the  time  the  act  was  comm.itted  due  to  [\.Qfo   divorce 
or  separation  and  ^2%   by  death.   Also,  Johnson  and  William 
McCord  have  observed  the  tendency  for  children  of  criminals  to 
possess  criminal  tendencies,  stemming  from  the  father  as  a 
criminal  role  model.   Joan  and  William  McCord,  "The  Effects  of 
Parental  Role  Model  on  Criminality,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues, 
Vol.  III.,  no.  3,  (1958),  pp.  66-70. 
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Rating  Characteristics 

1       --   The  family  atmosphere  surrounding  the  child  is 
harmonious.   The  parents  take  considerable 
time  to  support  and  encourage  their  childrens ' 
activities  and   interests.   The  children  are  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  community  and  church 
activities  with  their  parents, 

EDTTCATIONAL  FACTORS 

The  ediacational  institution  usually  assumes,  next  to  the 
family,  the  greatest  degree  of  responsibility  for  socializing 
members  of  society.   School,  as  a  major  means  for  occupational 
mobility,  is  often  viewed  as  a  frustrating  element  by  the 
juvenile  delinquent.   As  in  the  analysis  of  the  fam.ily,  only 
major  research  correlating  education  and  j^^venile  delinquency 
are  cited. 

In  the  analysis  below,  education  is  considered  in  relation 

to  the  child's  attitude  towards  school,  his  or  her  IQ,  peer 

19 
associates  available,  and  achievement  test  scores.     In 

addition,  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  administrators  towards 
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According  to  the  California  Youth  Authority,  the  typical 
national  profile  of  education  as  correlated  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency can  be  summarized  as  f ollovjs  :   (1)  70%   have  attitudes 
towards  school  which  are  negative  or  indifferent;  (2)  the 
average  delinquent  IQ  is  91;  (3)  Qh-f^   of  delinquents  have 
friends  who  tend  towards  delinqiient  behavior;  (ij.)  70%   of  the 
juveniles  had  committed  offenses  prior  to  senior  high  school; 
(5)  achievement  tests  place  the  juvenile  on  sixth  to  seventh 
grade  level  of  arithmetic  end   eighth  grade  in  reading  compre- 
hension and  vocabulary.   California  Youth  Authority,  "Annual 
Statistical  Report,  1971,"  in  Martin  Haskell  and  Lewis 
Yablonsky,  Juvenile  Delinouency  (Chicago:   Rand  McNallv,  197h.), 
pp.  59-62. ■ ^ 
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the  individual  are  incorporated,    end   the  impersonal  or 

?1 
personal  nature  of  the  school  is  given  consideration.     Also 

22 
considered  are  truancy  rates    and  the  continuity  and  con- 

23 
sistency  ol  school  experiences  between  the  home  and  school. 
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The  effect  of  how  teachers  act  in  accordance  with  how 
children  are  expected  to  perform  has  been  noted  to  decrease 
a  child's  success  in  school  if  the  teacher  perceives  him  to 
be  a  poor  student.   See  Jonathan  Kozol,  Death  at  an  Early 
Age  (Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  196?)  Alsc^  a  poor  self- 
concept  from  low  placement  in  school  tracking  systems  is  said 
to  lessen  encouragement  of  participation  in  school  activities, 
encourage  dropping  out,  and  encourage  school  behavior  problems. 
See  V/alter  E.  Schafer,  Carol  Olexa  and  Kenneth  Polk,  "Delinquency 
and  the  Schools,"  Trans-action,  Vol.  7,  (October  1970),  pp.  39- 
1;6.^  Further,  one  of  the  more  recent  malor  perspectives  of 
delinquent  behavior  concerns  the  labeling  approach.   Stigmatized 
repeatedly  by  formal  agencies,  including  the  school  in  this 
case,  the  individual  soon  internalizes  a  deviant  self-concept 
in  the  reflection  of  what  others  perceive  him  to  be.   See 
E.  M.  Lemert,  Human  Deviance,  Social  Problems,  and  SocjpI 
Control  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  :   Prentice  Hall,  Inc,  1367). 

21  , 

The  concept  of  robopathic  students  has  been  maintained 
by  numerous  theorists,  stressing  the  impersonal  nature  of  the 
schools  and  its  resulting  alienation.   Emile  Durkheim,  Suicide, 
cited  in  Haskell  and  Yablonsky,  et.al,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 

22 

Many  researchers  have  found  a  high  correlation  between 
truancy  and  delinquent  behavior.   See  William  J.  Onagney, 
"Do  Your  Schools  Prevent  or  Promote  Delinquency,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  Vol.  50  (1956)  p.  217. 

23 

Schools  tend  to  emphasize  middle-class  values,  both 
reducing  the  lower-class  child's  identification  with  school 
and  by  reducing  the  consistency  of  culture  between  the  home 
and  school.   Albert  Cohen,  Delinquent  Boys ;   The  Culture  of 
a  Gang  (Glencoe :   Illinois:   Free  Press,  1958TT~P'^.  113-lT]J. 


These  factors  are  rated  in  terms  of  opportunity  to  learn 

and  enact  delinquent  activities  and  in  terms  of  the  individual's 

opportunity  to  achieve  goals  by  legitimate  and  illegitimate 

means. 

Illustrative  Rating 

Rating  Characteristics 

5      --    The  child  has  a  relatively  low  IQ  and  is 
experiencing  intense  frustration  in  his 
studies.   He  is  presently  in  the  lowest 
tract.   The  child  openly  dislikes  teachers, 
administrators  and  school  in  general  and 
conseoTiently  tends  to  be  truant.   The 
physical  school  building  is  large  and 
impersonal. 

L      —    The  child  experiences  trouble  with  most  of  his 
classes  but  has  taken  an  interest  in  a  t:articu- 
lar  subject  due  to  the  interest  in  the  child 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.   Generally,  the 
child's  attitude  towards  school  is  one  of  in- 
difference.  The  work  tends  to  be  irrelevant 
in  regard  to  the  individual's  interests. 

3      --    Achievement  tests  show  average  achievement  and 

the  individual  seems  to  be  consistent  in  grades. 
The  child  tries  to  complete  assignments  on  time 
bixt  is  generally  not  considered  to  show  any 
above  average  insights. 

2      --    This  above-average  student  tends  to  work  above 
the  level  of  nis  IQ  and  enjoys  doing  extra  work 
in  his  courses.   The  individual  enjoys  extra- 
curricular activities  and  tends  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  at  school. 

1       --   This  individual  is  an  excellent  student  and  has 
a  very  high  I^.   His  teachers  have  a  high  regard 
for  his  work.   The  student  is  President  of  his 
Senior  Class  of  a  small  and  personal  private 
school. 

ECONOMIC  AND  CUI.TITRAI,  INFl.UENCES 

Economic  and  cultural  relationships  have  often  been  cited 

in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency,  that  is  to  say  that  the 
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socio-economic  environiipnt  is  considered  as  a  causal  factor. 

Most  studies  of  socio-economic  status  have  been  inconclusive 

in  their  findings,  but  they  do  reveal  characteristics  relevant 

to  the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency.   In  the  analysis  below, 

me.Tor  theoretical  orientations  are  cited  mainly  in  reference 

to  the  concept  of  social  disorganization. 

In  the  analysis  below,  economic  and  cultural  conditions 

are  considered  in  relation  to  whether  the  area  is  rural  or 

urban,  and  what  definitions  the  community  gives  to  the  standard 

PI 
of  behavior.     Also  considered  is  the  socio-economic  status 


^Although  there  is  much  debate  on  the  statistical  relia- 
bility of  high  urban  delinquency  rates,  urban  rates  are  generally 
higher.   In  1971,  (:>kf^   of  the  cases  disposed  of  by  the  iuvenile 
courts  were  from  urban  areas  while  only  7%   were  from  strictly 
rural  areas.   Juvenile  Court  Statistics,  1971,  in  Haskell  and 
Yablonsky,  op.  cit. ,  p.  2C0.  Eoviever,    the  concept  of  culture 
conflict  within  a  community  has  been  sugpiested  to  be  higher  in 
lower  socio-economic  communities.   Briefly,  they  found  little 
significant  differences  in  delinauency  rates  between  social 
classes  yet  they  found  significant  differences  in  those  areas 
between  areas  of  predominantly  one  social  class,  especially 
as  evidenced  in  lower-class  areas.   Delinquent  norms,  the  study 
suggests,  are  regulated  by  commixnity  norms  regardless  of  social 
class  norms,   J.  P.  Clark  and  E.  P.  Wenniger,  "Socio-economic 
Class  end  Area  as  Correlates  of  Illegal  Behavior  Among  Juveniles." 
American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  27  (December,  1962),  pp.  826- 
3>h .      Further,  Thorsten  Sellin  has  also  suggested  that  exposure 
to  diverse  and  incongruent  standards  of  behavior  is  foT.md  among 
the  lower-class.   See  Thorsten  Sellin,  Culture  Conflict  and 
Cri"^e  (New  York:   Social  Science  Research  Council,  193^3)  p. 130. 
In  addition,  some  theorists  have  also  expressed  the  notion  that 
delinquency  is  considered  to  be  normal  in  slum  areas.   See  Clifford 
Shaw  and  Henry  McKay,  "Social  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency," 
in  Report  on  the  Causes  of  Crime,  National  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Observance,  No.  13  (Washington:   tt.s.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1931).   See  also  William  C.  Kvaraceus  and 
Walter  B.  Miller,  Delinquent  Behavior  (Washington,  D.C.:   National 
Education  Association,  1 957 )  pp.  55-75*   Delinquency  rates,  where 
family  disorganization  is  present,  is  said  to  manifest  itself  in 
areas  where  an  alternative  culture  is  available.   See  Sutherland 
and  Cressey,  Principles,  op.  cit,,  pp.  22''-^-227.   Their  notion  is 
supported  by  Gary  Jansen,  "Parents,  Peers  and  Delinquent  Action: 
A  Test  of  the  Differential  Association  Perspective,"   Am'^rican 
Journal  of  Sociologr,  Vol.  28,  pp.  562-575. 
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of  the  individual    and  the  availability  of  an  alternative 

culture. 

These  factors  are  considered  in  terms  of  opportunity  to 

learn  and  enact  delinquent  activities  as  well  as  in  terms  of 

the  individual's  opportunity  to  achieve  goals  by  legitimate 

and  illegitimate  means. 

Illustrative  Rating 

Rating  Chacteristics 

5      --   The  individual  lives  in  an  urban  slum  area  in 
the  center  of  a  large  city.   The  commu.nity  is 
comprised  of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  tension  between  the 
groups.   The  area  is  run-down  and  has  very  few 
facilities. 

l^  --        This  child  lives  in  an  urban  working  class 

neighborhood  where  there  is  little  community 
cohesiveness  and  little  respect  for  its 
appearance . 

3      --   Living  conditions  for  this  child  are  fairly  clean 
and  food  is  adequate.   The  community  is  a  small, 
relatively  homogeneous  grouping  of  local  con- 
struction workers  who  seek  to  keep  the  area  clean 
BJid   attractive, 

2      --   One  parent  is  a  semi-professional  who  tends  to 
be  of  middle-class  backgroixnd.   The  child  lives 
in  a  semi-rural  suburb  of  middle  class  families. 
The  comm\mity  is  cohesive  and  have  recently 
formulated  a  community  service  commission. 

1       --   The  individual  lives  in  a  rural,  upper-class 
neighborhood.   Both  parents  are  professionals 
and  are  members  of  the  local  country  club.   The 
community  hires  a  special  security  police  force 
to  patrol  the  neighborhood  and  they  generally  set 
high  standards  of  behavior  for  the  children  of 
the  community. 


---Although  socio-economic  status  and  delinouency  have  been 
variously  correl9ted--the  lower-class  is  generally  ssid  to  have 
a  higher  arrest  rate,   P.  Ivan  Nye,  Jpjnes  P,  Short  and  Virgil 
•J.  Olson,  Socio-economic  Status  and  Delinquent  Behavior," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  Vol,  63  (January,  1958)pp.  38l - 
3W, 
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SOCIAL  AND  PEER  GROUP  RELATIONS 
The  notion  of  peer  groups  has  long  been  a  maior  orientation 
in  delinqiiency  research.   Recently,  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  combine  self -concept  and  involvement  with  delinquent  peers. 
This  area  of  research  tends  to  be  f?;rowinf^  but  as  yet  is  in- 
conclusive.  However,  some  of  the  ma.^'or  researchers  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  the  analysis  below,  social  end   peer  group  relations 

26 
are  considered  in  relation  to  associations  sjid  peer  commitment 

social  success  and  satisfactions,    attitudes  towards  crime. 
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Delinquent  associations  and  peer  commitment  variables 

proved  to  be  far  more  predictive  of  delinquency  than  social 

class  in  isolation.   Marnsrd  Erickson  and  Lamar  T.  E'mpey, 

Social  Class,  Peers  and  Delinquency,"  in  Donald  Cressey  and 

David  Ward,  Delinquency,  Crime ,  and  Social  Process  (New  York: 

Harper  and  Row,  1969),  p.  k'^k* 

27 

The  influence  of  edixcation  and  its  influence  in  IQ  has 

been  suggested  by  several  researches.   Generally,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  lower-class  child  will  be  less-educp ted  and 
consequently  vjill  show  a  lov/er  IQ.   The  lower  IQ  may  label 
the  child  as  having  low  intelligence  and  cause  him  to  develop 
a  poor  self-concept.   See  Kenneth  Eells,  Allison  Davis,  Robert 
Havinghust,  and  Virgil  Herrick,  and  Ralph  Tyler.   Intelligence 
and  Cultural  Differences  (Chicago:   University  of  Chicago  Press, 
19^1  ),  r..  65. 
28 

A  favorable  attitude  towards  crime  has  been  indicated 
as  an  essential  component  of  the  delinquent.   Implicitly, 
Robert  Merton  has  alluded  to  this  concept  by  rejection  and 
acceptance  responses  to  the  disjimction  of  cultural  and  social 
structures.   Also,  see  John  C.  Ball,  "Delinquent  and  Non- 
Delincixent  Attitudes  Towards  Stealing,"  in  Johnson,  Crime, 
Correction  sjid  Society,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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self-concepts,    and  feelings  of  deprivation. 

These  factors  are  considered  in  terms  of  opportunity  to 

learn  end   enact  delinqtient  activities  and  in  tei^ms  of  the 

individual's  opportvinity  to  achieve  goals  by  legitiraate  or 

illegitimate  means. 
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Numerous  studies  have  indicated  the  importance  of  self- 

concept  in  influencing  deviant  behavior.   Delinquents  are 
thought  to  possess  a  deviant  self-concept  and  generally  expect 
to  be  caught  for  their  crimes.   See  Walter  C.  Reckless,  Simon 
Dinitz  and  Barbara  Kay,  "The  Self-Component  in  Potential  De- 
linquency and  Rotential  Non-Delinquency, "American  Sociological 
Review,  Vol.  22  (October,  1957),  pp.  S^S-^W. 

30 

The  perspective  indicating  that  the  official  labeling 
of  a  delinquent  increases  the  likelihood  of  his  assuraing  a 
delinquent  role.   The  continued  expectations  are  of  deviant 
behavior  by  individuals  and  groups,  if  perceived  by  the 
deviant,  usually  leads  him  to  elaborate  his  deviant  role 
as  a  reaction  against  the  labelers..  See  H,  S,  Becker,  Out- 
siders ;   Studies  in  the  Sociology  of  Deviance  (New  York: 
Free  Press"^  1 963) .   Also  if  a  child  believes  he  is  under- 
priveledged,  especially  if  these  feelings  are  produced  by 
a  lack  of  satisfying  human  relationships,  frustration  may 
lead  to  aggression.   John  Dollard,  et  al..  Frustration  and 
Aggression  (New  Haven:  Yale,  1939)j  ]  •  21  . 
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Illustrative  Rating 

Rating  Characteristics 

5      —    The  child  has  a  deviant  self-concept  and  is 
a  ma.ior  leader  of  a  gang  which  rebel  against 
the  middle-class.   This  apparently  is  from 
feelings  of  deprivation  the  child  feels  he 
experiences.   His  attitude  towards  crime  is 
favorable,  in  the  respect  that  the  child 
feels  it  is  the  only  way  to  succeed  in  life. 

L|.      --   By  re.lecting  the  advice  of  the  child's  parents 
and  teachers,  the  child  has  become  involved  in 
a  group  of  local  troublemakers.   He  has  a  low 
regard  for  the  law  and  feels  it  is  necessary 
to  steal  in  order  to  buy  the  things  his  peers 
have . 

3      --   The  child  seems  to  have  an  inadequate  and  un- 
clear notion  of  how  to  behave  in  certain  social 
situations.   Further,  he  tends  to  follow 
different  cliques.   To  some  extent,  the  child 
is  trying  to  plan  for  his  future. 

2      --   Committed  to  the  idea  of  education  as  a  means 
to  a  future  career,  the  child  readily  admits 
his  faults  and  seeks  to  overcome  them_.   His 
friends  are  largely  dravm  from  fellow  members 
of  various  extra-curricular  activity  groups. 

1       --    The  child  realizes  his  potential  and  strives 

to  become  a  leader  in  the  school  and  community. 
He  is  committed  to  the  behavior  patterns  set 
forth  by  his  parents  and  school  officials.   He 
is  well  liked  by  most  and  is  regarded  as  likely 
to  succeed  in  light  of  his  strong  determinitive 
nature  and  high  level  of  intelligence.   Most 
of  the  individual's  friends  are  other  leaders 
of  the  school  and  community. 


CHAPTER  IV 
SUMMARY  ANA.LYSIS  OP  DATA 

The  follovring  analysis  represents  an  effort  to  determine 
patterns  of  continuities  and  discontinuities  of  observations 
of  delinquent  behavior  as  determined  by  the  quantitative 
measure  of  characteristics  described  in  Chapters  II  end  III. 
As  noted  sbove,  an  attempt  is  made  to  clarify  commonalities 
and  differences  foujid  through  the  exploration  of  related 
case  studies,  especially  with  regard  to  the  interpreted 
theoretical  explanations  of  delinquency  causation.   It  is 
recognized  that  this  study  does  not  presume  to  make  general- 
izations to  the  entire  delinquent  porulation  of  the  United 
States,   -tiox^fever,  within  its  regional  limitations  and  limi- 
tations on   access  to  data,  it  is  certainly  .iustifiable  to 
make  some  statem.ents  regarding  the  patterns  of  similarities 
and  differences  illustrated  in  the  data,  with  further  comment 
regarding  the  apj- lie  ability/  of  these  cases  to  the  revieiAred 
literature. 

Since  the  study  is  an  exploratory  one  involving  both 
cuantitative  and  qualitative  analysis,  the  data  are  presented 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  reader  to  formulate  additional 
interpretations  as  well  as  being  presented  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  clarify  the  author's  interpretation.   The  analysis  rre- 
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sented  below,  thus,  allows  not  only  ro'">m  for  further  inferences, 
but  also  allows  for  the  possibility  of  replication  if  the 
research  procedure  described  in  Chapter  III  is  carefully 
followed. 

The  selection  of  the  cases  analyzed  below  was  done  on  a 
random  basis  by  a  disinterested  third  party,  thus  reducing 
the  possibility  of  sample  bias.   Again,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  population  studied,  is  located  in  a  predominantly  rural 
SoLTthern  region,  no  claims  are  being  made  for  a  statement 
regarding  the  American  delinquent  population  in  its  entirety. 
Rather,  the  impact  of  the  present  study  lies  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  general  body  of  theory  on  the  nature  of  .ii^ve- 
nile  delinquency. 

IXie  to  the  fact  that  this  chapter  presents  a  summary  of 
data  collected  the  &ctu.al  cases,  as  diagnosed  individually, 
are  presented  in  Appendices  D  and  E. 

As  inferred  throughout,  and  stated  more  specifically  in 
Chapter  II,  the  hypothetical  framework  for  the  present  study 
is,  of  necessity,  very  general.   The  theories  8.nd  literature 
reviewed  suggest,  for  example,  an  interrelationship  between 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  and  the  nature  of  the  delinojaent '  s 
social  situation.   This  matter  and  others  which  are  seemingly 
significant  are  examined  below. 

Presented  in  Tables  I  and  II  are  the  two  categories  of 
delincuents  studied  by  order  of  rating  for  propensity  towards 
delinquency,  including  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed. 
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TABLE  I 

DEI.INQTTENCY  PROPENSITY  RATING  AND  NATURE  OP  DEIJNQTrENT  ACT  FOR 

ACTIVE  CASES 

Nature  of  Delinquent  Act 

Attempted  Murder 

10  Felonies 

Assault  and  Battery  VJith  Intent 
to  Kill 

Assault  and  Battery,  Incorrigibility, 
Disorderly  Conduct 

Incorrigibility,  Beyond  Control  of 
School  and  Parental  Authorities 

Breaking  and  Entering 

Forgery,  Shoplifting 

Breaking  and  Entering 

Breaking  and  Entering  With  Intent  to 
Commit  Larceny 

Breaking  and  Entering,  Petty  Larceny 

Breaking  and  entering 

Feloniously  Breaking  and  Entering 
i/ith  Intent  to  Commit  Larceny 

Shoplifting 

Shoplifting 

Petty  Theft 


Rating 

19 

18 

18 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

12 

11 

11 

10 

TABLE  II 

DEIINQTIENCY  PROPENSITY  RATING  AND  NATURE  OP  DELINQIJRNT  ACTS  FOR 

INACTIVE  CASES 

Nature  of  the  Delinquent  Act 

Breaking  and  Entering  (3  coimts) 

Beyond  Control  of  School  Authorities 

Breaking  and  Entering  With  Intent  to 
Commit  Larceny 

Breaking  and  Entering  With  Intent  to 
Cotninit  Larceny,  Defacing  Property 

Breaking  and  Entering,  Theft,  Defacing 
Property 

Breaking  and  Entering  (^  coixnts).  Runaway, 
Carrying  a  Conceal  Weapon 

Making  Annoying  and  Continuous  Phone  Galls 

Grand  Larceny  (9  coimts)  and  Theft 

Runaway 

Shoplifting 

Petty  Larceny 

Runaway 

Siphoning  Gas 

TJnlavrful    Entry   and    Stealing 

Carrying  a  Concealed  Weapon 


Rating 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

li; 

1i4. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

11 

The  standard  deviation  for  the  totality  of  ratings  is  ?.?, 
calculated  from  a  mean  of  IL1..2.   It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  range  of  scores  differs  rather  markedly  be- 
tween the  active  and  inactive  cases--with  a  range  of  nine 
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(10  to  19)  in  the  active  cases  and  a  range  of  five  (11  to  16) 
in  the  inactive  case  category. 

These  particular  measures  of  dispersion  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  active  cases  possess  a  wider  variation  in  the  intensity 
for  the  propensity  for  delinquency  than  the  inactive  cases. 
Measures  of  central  tendency  seem  to  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  the  active  cases  tend  to  score  higher  in  terms  of  their 
total  ranking.   The  median  of  the  active  cases  was  foimd  to 
be  1 5>  the  mode  was  foimd  to  be  15»  and  the  mean  is  II4..6. 
For  inactive  cases  the  median  was  found  to  be  13.5>  the  mode 
13,  and  the  mean  13.?.   This  examination  of  the  measure  of 
central  tendency  indicates  that  the  propensity  for  delinquency 
is  higher  in  the  active  category  of  cases. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that 
the  active  cases  tend  to  have  a  higher  degree  of  seriousness 
associated  with  them.   According  to  a  relatively  subiective 
distinction,  which  closely  conforms  to  the  seriousness  typology 

reviewed  in  Robert  Winslow's,  Society  in  Transition ;   A  Social 

1 
Approach  to  Deviancy,   the  theoretical  background  provides  a 

basis  for  determining  propensities  for  delinquencies  within 

the  context  of  the  limitations  of  the  present  study. 

From  a  different  perspective,  categories  of  delinquents 

studied  by  descending  order  of  seriousness  of  the  crime  committed 

are  presented  below  in  Tables  III  and  I^''. 


1 
Robert  Winslow,  Society  in  Transition ;   A  Social  Approach 

to  Deviancy  (New  York:   The  Free  Press,  1 97C ) ,  pp.  1 5<^-1 57. 
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TABLE  III 


SERIOUSNESS  OP  DELINQUENT  ACT  AND  PROPENSITY  RATING  FOR  ACTIVE 

CASES 

Nature  of  Delinquent  Act  Rating 

Attempted  Murder  19 

10  Felonies  18 

Assault  and  Battery  with  Intent  to  Kill  18 

Assault  and  Battery,  Disorderly  Conduct, 

Incorrigibility  17 

Incorrigibility,  Beyond  Control  of  School 

and  Parental  Authorities  17 

Forgery,  Shoplifting  15 

Breaking  and  Entering  15 

Breaking  and  Entering  15 

Breaking  and  Entering  13 

Feloniously  Breaking  and  Entering  with 

Intent  to  Gom'^it  Larceny  12 

Breaking  and  Entering,  Petty  Lerceny  13 

Breaking  and  Entering  with  Intent  to  Cornmit 

Larceny  1 5 

Petit  Theft  10 

Shoplifting  11 

Shoplifting  11 
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TABLE  IV 

SERIOUSNESS  OP  DELINQUENT  ACT  AND  PROPENSITY  RATING  FOR  INACTIVE 

CASES 

Nature  of  Delinquent  Act  Rating 

Grand  Larceny  and  Theft  1  3 

Breaking  and  Entering  (5  counts).  Runaway 

Carrying  a  Concealed  Weapon  1[i_ 

Beyond  Control  of  School  Authorities  16 

Defacing  Property,  Theft,  Breaking  and  Entering    15 

Defacing  Property,  Breaking  and  Entering  with 

Intent  to  Commit  Larceny  15 

Breaking  and  Entering  (3  counts)  16 

Breaking  and  Entering  with  Intent  to  Commit 

Larceny  15 

Making  Annoying  and  Continuous  Phone  Galls  l!i 

Petit  Larceny  13 

Runaway  1 3 

Runaway  1 3 

Shoplifting  13 

Carrying  a  Concealed  Weapon  11 

Unlawful  Entry  and  Stealing  12 

Siphoning  Gas  1  3 


v/ith  few  exceptions,  the  data  seem  to  indicate  that 
propensity  for  delinquency,  as  measured  in  this  study,  is 
highly-  ■^'="i'=ted  to  the  defined  seriousness  of  a  delinquent 
act. 

Tables  V  and  VI  attempt  to  clarify  the  interrelationships 
between  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  and  the  rating  of  propensity 
for  delinquency  in  cross-tabulated  form. 
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TABLE  V 

A  COFPARISON  OF  SERIOUS  AND  LESS  3ERI0TTS  CASES  BY  HIGH  AND  LOW 
CATEGORIZATION  OP  PROPENSITY  FOR  DEI.INQTJENCY 

Seriovisness  of  ^       .  .   „    ^^  ^  . 

Charge-"- Propensity  for  Delxnquency-;:--::- 


HIGH 


LOW 


TOTAI. 


HIGH 

I.OW 

TOTAL   N 

100:^ 

(N=11|) 

31 ,2% 
(N=5) 

19 

(N=0) 

68.7^ 

(N=ii) 

11 

100^ 
(N=li|) 

99.9^ 
(N=16) 

30 

-"-Serious  charges  are  considered,  for  the  present  study,  to  be 

(1 )  Attempted  Murder;  (2)  10  Felonious  Charges;  (3)  Assault 
and  Battery  with  Intent  to  Kill;  {I4.)  Breaking  and  Entering; 
(5)  Forgery;  (6)  Breaking  and  Entering  with  Intent  to  Commit 
Larceny;  (7)  Beyond  the  Control  of  Legally  Constituted 
Authorities;  (8)  Incorrigibility  with  at  least  one  other 
charge;  and  (9)  Grand  Larceny.   All  other  charges  are  placed 
into  the  "low"  category. 

-"-"-The  high  and  low  categories  are  determined  by  dichotomizing 

the  ratings  according  to  the  mean. 


The  percent  difference  found  in  the  above  table  is  68,8, 
which  indicates  quite  clearly  that  there  is  a  high  interrelation- 
ship between  seriousness  of  charge  and  propensity  for  delinquency, 
The  following  table  attempts  to  fTirther  clarify  this  situation 
by  presenting  the  data  in  cross-tabulated  form,  utilizing  some- 
what more  informative  cate.'^ories. 
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TABLE  VI 

A  COMPARISON  OP  SERIOUS  AND  LESS  SERIOUS  CASES  BY  HIGH,  MlilDIUM 
AND  LOW  CATEGORIZATION  OP  PROPENSITY  POR  DELINQUENCY 


Seriousness  of 


Ch8r.n;e-:5- 

HIGH 

HIGH 

5 

LOW 

0 

TOTAI. 

5 

Propensity  for  Delinquency-::-"'- 
MEDIUM        LOW      TOTAL 
1L|.  0        19 

7  I4.        11 

21  i;         30 


-:j  Refer  to  the  definition  of  serious  charges  defined  in  Table  V. 

-^•55-  The  high,  medium  and  low  propensities  are  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  deviation  of  2.2  and  mean  of  1Ll.2.   High 
is  considered  to  be  above  16.14.  and  low  Is  considered  below  12. 
Medium  is  considered  to  include  those  ratings  which  fall  within 
one  standard  deviation  of  the  mean. 


The  above  seems  to  support  even  further,  the  notion  that 
a  high  propensity  for  delinquency  is  closely  related  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  charge.   It  may  also  be  interpreted  to 
indicate  that  a  propensity  for  delinquency  in  the  medium  range, 
defined  as  plus  or  min\is  one  standard  deviation  from  the  mean, 
the  act  of  delincuency  tends  to  be  serious. 

The  following  Tables  attempt  to  compare  active  and  inactive 
cases  with  the  propensity  for  delinquency  in  cross-tabulated 
form. 


Propel 

nsity   for 

Delinquency 

HIGH 

LOW 

TOTAL  N 

6k.  2% 
(N=9) 

37.5/^ 
(N=6) 

15 

35.7% 

(N=5) 

62.5% 
(N=10) 

15 

99 .  9fo 
(N.14) 

lOOfo 
(N=16) 

30 
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TABLE  VII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ACTIVE  AND  INACTIVE  CASES  BY  HIGH  AND  LOW 

CATEGORIZATION  OF  PROPENSITY  FOR  DELINQUENCY 

Status  of  Case 


ACTIVE 

INACTIVE 

TOTAL 


The  total  percent  difference,  after  conversion  into  decimals, 
is  .267.  This  idea  of  interrelationship  is  further  explained 
in  the  discussion  with  Table  VIII,  which  trichotomizes  one  of 
the  categories. 

TABLE   VIII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ACTIVE  AND  INACTIVE  CASES  BY  HIGH,  MEDIUM  AND 
LOW  CATEGORIZATIONS  OF  PROPENSITY  FOR  DELINQUENCY 

Status  of  Case  Propensity  for  Delinquency 

HIGH  MEDIUM      LOW     TOTAL 

ACTIVE                  5  7        3       15 

INACTIVE                 0  14        1       15 

TOTAL                    5  21        4       30 


The  above  table  appears  to  further  illustrate  the  notion  that 
high  propensity  for  delinquency  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  in 
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active  cases.   Although  the  final  percent  difference  found  in 
Table  VII  is  not  extremely  high,  it  does  indicate  a  difference 
between  the  two  categories  of  active  and  inactive  cases.   It 
appears  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  a  higher 
propensity  rating  indicates  a  greater  amount  of  difficulty  in 
efficacious  treatment  of  the  offender. 

In  summary,  the  tables  seem  to  indicate  two  main  inter- 
relationships.  First,  that  propensity  for  delinquency  seems 
to  be  highly  related  to  the  seriousness  of  a  delinquent  act; 
and  second,  to  a  lesser  degree,  that  propensity  for  delinquency 
appears  to  be  higher  for  the  active  category  of  cases. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLITSIONS 

Following  a  relatively  thorough  review  of  theory  and 
literature,  and  a  cleer  delineation  of  the  research  methodology 
to  be  employed,  the  study  presents  an  analysis  of  thirty  case 
histories  of  iuvenile  delinquents  from  the  2kth  District 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Court  of  Virginia.   The  basic 
analysis  centers  around  two  factors:   seriousness  of  the  act 
of  delincuency  and  the  ststus  of  treatment  of  cases.   Within 
the  context  of  the  literature  reviewed,  there  appears  to  be 
clear  evidence  in  the  present  analysis  that  the  socio-cul tural 
factors  examined  do,  in  fact,  relate  to  the  nature  of  .iuvenile 
criminal  offenses. 

As  interpreted  from  tables  presented  in  Chapter  IV, 
measures  of  dispersion  seem  to  indica-ce  that  active  cases 
possess  greater  diversions  in  intensity  of  delinquencies, 
while  measures  of  central  tendency  seem  to  specify  higher 
total  ranking  scores  for  active  cases.   Further  clarification 
of  these  disclosures  is  revealed  in  Tables  V  and  VI.   A  fairly 
high  degree  of  interrelationship  between  the  seriousness  of 
the  charge  and  propensity  for  delinquency,  as  determined  by 
final  rating  scores,  seems  to  amplify  this  distinction.   That 
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is  to  sny,  the  data  indicate  thpt  meastired  propensity  is 
highly  related  to  the  defined  seriousness  of  the  delinquent 
act.   Fi.irther,  Tables  VIT  and  VIII  seem  to  indicate  that 
propensity  for  delinquency  is  more  prevalent  in  active  cases. 
The  following  table  represents  an  effort  to  distinn:uish 
which  socio-cultural  factors  appear  to  he  most  indicative  of 
propensity  towards  delinquency.   Since  the  present  study 
defines,  a  priori,  all  factors  as  being  equal,  this  information 
is  presented  for  the  benefit  of  future  students  who  may  be 
interested  in  assigning  weight  to  each  factor  for  more  in- 
depth  an?lysis. 

TABLE  IX 
THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  SOCIO-ECONOMC  FACTORS  TO  DELTHQTTENT  ACTS 

Factor  Considered 

Family  Education 

Seriousness  of    HIGH   I'lEDIUM   LOW      HICH   T-fSDIim   LOW 
Act-::- 

HIGH 

MEDITTM 

LOW 


5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

U'. 

6 

n 

1 

0 

3 

?. 

1 

1 

•"-  As  calculated  in  Table  V 

•K--;:-  High  is  considered  to  be  a  rating  of  \\   and  5«   t.ow  is 
considered  to  be  a  rating  of  1  and  2.   Medium  is  considered  to 
be  3. 


Seriousness  of 
Act 

HIGH 

MEDIUM 

LOW 


Factor  Considered 

Economic/Cultural 

HIGH      KFDITTM      LOW 
5  0  0 

5      9      5 

0     3     1 


Social /Self- Concept 


[IGH 

MhIDITTTVT 

LOW 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

0 

1 

3 
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In  terms  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crimes,  the  most 
serious — if  divided  into  high,  medium  and  low  categories — 
seem  to  be  hi,crhly  indicated  by  all  four  f&ctors  described  in 
the  case  analysis.   Regarding  crimes  of  low  seriousness,  the 
educational  factor  and  the  family  seem  to  be  most  relative. 
For  medium  seriousness  family,  educational,  and  social/self - 
concept  factors  seem  to  be  most  closely  related  to  propensity. 
Econo-^ic  and  cultural  factors  do  not  appear  to  be  highly 
significant  regarding  criminal  acts  of  medium  seriousness. 

Table  IX  discloses  that  economic  and  cultural  factors 
are  most  closely  related  to  propensity  towards  serious  crimes, 
since  only  those  cases  with  high  ratings  on  the  economic  and 
cultural  factors  committed  serious  crimes.   This  may,  in  fact, 
indicate  support  for  Robert  Merton '  s  theoretical  pi'oposition 
that  the  social  structure  has  blocked  opportunities  for 
achieving  goals  by  legitimate  means,  for  these  individuals. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  serious  crimes  appec.r  to  be  most 
highly  correlated  with  family,  educational  and  social/self- 
concept  factors  rather  than  the  economic  and  cii.ltural  factors. 
Thus,  excluding  the  most  serious  crlm.es,  these  remaining  cases 
appear  to  lend  support  to  the  theoretical  orientations  which 
stress  differential  value  systems  and  deviant  subcultures. 
Differences  in  family  and  educational  factors  may  tend  to 
reflect  differences  in  socialization,  including  internali- 
zation of  and  sanction  for  deviant  norms  and  values.   Differ- 
ences in  social  and  self-concept  factors,  which  also  seem  to 
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be  important  in  middle -range  cases,  may  reflect  peer  group 
relations  in  the  form  of  deviant  subcultures. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  conclusive  note  for  the  present 
study  is  a  recommendation  that  further  study  be  conducted 
within  the  theoretical  context  utilized.   IVhile  only  very 
limited  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  data  presented  here, 
the  theoretical  context  and  research  methods  provide  important 
bases  for  further,  more  expansive  studies.   It  is  hoped  that 
the  discovery  of  more  precise  causal  explanations  "ill  eventu- 
ally lead  to  better  and  more  effective  methods  of  treatment 
for  juvenile  offenders. 


Appendix  A 
Acts  or  Conditions  Included  in  Delinquency  Definitions 


Appendix  A 
ACTS  OR  CQ^TDTTIONS  INCI.TJDED  IF  DETINQTr^-^MPY  DEFINITIONS 

1 ,  Violates  any  law  or  ordinance 

2,  He.bitually  truant 

3,  (Knowingly)  associates  with  thieves,  vicious  or  immoral 
persons . 

i;.  Incorrigible 

5.  Beyond  control  of  parent  or  guardian 

6.  Growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime 

7.  So  deports  self  as  to  in.iure  or  endanger  self  or  others 

8.  Absents  self  from  home  (without  ^nst   cause)  without  consent 

9.  Immoral  or  indecent  conduct 

10.  (Habitually)  uses  vile,  obscene  or  vulgar  language  (in 
ptxblic  places) 

11.  (I^owingly)  enters  house  of  ill  repute 

12.  Patronizes,  visits  policy  shop  of  gambling  place 

13.  (Habitually)  wanders  about  railroad  tracks  or  yards 

1[|. .   Jumps  trains  or  enters  car  or  engine  without  authority 

^S^      Patronizes  saloon  or  dram  house  where  intoxicating 
liquor  is  sold 

16.  V/anders  streets  at  night,  not  on  lawful  business 

1?.  Patronizes  public  poolroom  or  bucket'  shop 

18.  I'^moral  conduct  arouna  school  or  in  a  public  place 

19.  Engages  in  illegal  occupations 

20.  In  occupation  or  situation  dangerous  to  self  or  others 

21 .  Smokes  cigarettes  (or  tobacco  in  any  form) 

31]-.  Given  to  sexual  irregularities 

Frederick  Sussman,  The  Law  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  r-'^v. 
ed,,  (New  York:   Oceana  Pixblications,  1959)       '     ^ 
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Appendix  B 
Merton '  s  Typology  of  Modes  of  Individiaal  Adaptation 


Appendix  B 

I^ERTQTv^'S  TYPOLOCtY  OF  HOPES  OF  INDIVIDttAI.  ADAPTATION 

Wodes  of  Adaptation  Cultural  (roals  Institutionalized  Means 
I.   Conforrnity               4-  4- 

II.   Innovation  +■ 

III.   Ritualism  -  ^ 

IV.   Retreatism 
V.   Rebellion  ±  ± 


(  +)   signifies  acceptance 
(  —  )   signifies  rejection 

(  +)   signifies  rejection  of  prevailing  values  and  subsitution 
of  new  value 


Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure, 
rev.  ed.,  (Glencoe  :   Illinois:   The  Free  Press,  1957),  p.  1)-|.C, 
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Appendix  C 
Sutherland's  Propositions  Concerning  Criminal  Behavior 


Appendix  C 
SITTH5RI.AND'S  PROPOSITIONS  CONCERNING  CRIMINAL  BEHAVIOR: 
1  .    Criminal  behavior  is  learned. 

2.  The  principle  part  of  learning  of  criminal  behavior 
occurs  within  the  intimate  personal  groups. 

3.  Criminal  behavior  is  learned  in  interaction  vfith  other 
persons  in  a  process  of  communication. 

Ij..    V.Taen  criminal  behavior  is  learned,  the  learning  includes 

(a)  techniques  of  committing  the  crime,  which  are  sometimes 
very  complicated,  sometimes  very  simple,  (b)  the  specific 
direction  of  motives,  drives,  rationalizations,  and 
atT:itudes. 

5.  The  specific  direction  of  motives  and  drives  is  learned 
from  definitions  of  the  legal   code  as  favorable  or 
unfavorable. 

6.  A  person  becomes  delinquent  because  of  definitions 
favorable  to  law  violation  over  definitions  unfavorable 

to  law.   This  is  the  principle  of  differential  association. 

7.  Differential  association  may  vary  in  frequency,  duration 
and  intensity. 

^.        The  process  of  learning  criminal  behavior  by  association 
with  criminal  and  anti-criminal  patterns  involves  all  the 
mechanisms  that  are  involved  in  any  other  leprning, 

9.    While  criminal  behavior  is  an  expression  of  general  needs 
and  values,  it  is  not  explained  by  those  general  needs 
and  values  since  non-criminal  behavior  is  an  expression 
of  those  same  needs  and  values. 


^dwin  Sutherland  and  Donald  Cressey,  Principles  of 
Criminolor:y,  rev.  ed.   ''Philadelr -^i  r.  t   T,i  r,i  incott,  i  oTTT^ 
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Appendix  D 
Evaluative  Analysis  of  Active  Cases 


APPENDIX  D  (OPEN  CASES) 

Case  #1  -  Attempted  I^Turder,   Rating  =19 

Suimnary  Diaf^rsjn 

Rating 


Factor 


5   k        3 


Family  x 

Educative  x 
Economic /Cultural 

Social/Self-concept  x 


X   indicates  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  description  of  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

PAHIIY:   Prior  to  the  divorce  of  the  delinquent's  parents, 

mistrust,  iealously,  and  many  incidences  of  fighting  dominated. 

One  parent  had  irregvxlar  work  habits  and  appeared  to  be  an 

alcoholic  while  the  other  appeared  to  be  promiscuous,  bearing 

two  illegitimate  children.   This  child  seems  to  be  rejected 

by  one  parent  and  has  lived  intermittedly  with  grandparents 

in  a  small  shack  with  relatively  no  facilities,  as  well  as  with 

either  parent  at  various  times. 

EDTTCATIVE:   Neither  parent  completed  eighth  grade  and  they 

appear  disinterested  in  education  for  this  child.   High  truancj'- 

rates  and  extremely  poor  grades  are  characteristic  of  this 

child  who  attends  a  rather  impersonal  school.   The  child 

openly  re.'^ects  school  and  expresses  both  disinterest  and  dis- 
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respect  for  teachers  and  administrators.   Furthermore,  the 
child  is  presently  a  seventh-grade  drop-out. 

ECONOFIC/CTTI.TTTRAL :   The  area  in  which  the  child  has  spent  a 
maiority  of  his  time  is  in  rural,  lower-class  trailer 
communities  with  little  or  no  commujiity  facilities  available. 
Frequent  moves  were  prevalent  as  one  parent  continuously 
pursued  low-paying  jobs. 

S0CIAL/3ET..P- CONCEPT:   The  child  frequently  interacts  with  a 
family  characterized  by  illicit  cohabitation,  and  especially 
with  a  group  of  older  boys  who  boast  of  their  unlawfu.l  activi- 
ties.  Their  attitudes,  as  well  as  the  delinquent's,  are 
positive  towards  crime  end  their  actions  appear  to  be  deliber- 
ate.  Stubbornness,  disrespect  and  constant  disobedience 
characterize  the  child.   He  further  feels  he  has  been  rejected 
by  all. 

Case  ^2   -    Shoplifting.   i^ating  =  11 

Summary  Diagram 
factor  Rating 

5    1;    3    g    1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X   indicates  present  evaluation 
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Below  is  a  brief  description  of  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

PA^fII.Y :   The  child  lives  with  both  parents  who  appear  to  be 
happily  married  and  show  concern  for  their  child's  present 
situation.   The  child  is  the  youngest  of  sixteen.   One  parent 
serves  as  a  deacon  in  a  local  pariah  and  receives  low-income 
retirement  benefits.   There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  disci- 
plinary problems  at  home. 

EDUCATIVE:   Although  there  has  been  some  evidence  of  lack  of 
attendance  at  school,  the  child  is  not  known  to  have  been 
involved  in  any  school-related  problems.   However,  the  child's 
grades  have  been  extremely  low, 

ECONOMIG/Crn,TTTRA.I. :   The  child  lives  in  a  single-house  dwelling 
in  a  low-income  but  well-kept  suburban  area, 

SOCIAI./SELP-CONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  have  a  positive  self- 
concept  and  re.iects  crime  for  any  reason.   His  peers  h^ive  come 
from  similar  backgrounds  and  do  not  appear  to  have  delinquent 
tendencies.   The  said  crime  appears  to  have  been  an  honest 
mistake. 

Case  #3  -  Breaking  and  Entering.   Rating  =  15- 

Summary  Diagram 
Factor  Rating 

5        k        3        2        ^ 

"'amily  x 

Educative  x 
Economic /Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Conce-ot  x 


X  indicates  Tresent  evaluation 
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Below  is  a  brief  description  of  characteristics  tjpon  which 
the  rating  is  based. 

FAMILY:   One  parent  is  deceased  and  the  other  has  since 
remarried  and  divorced.   There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  former  step-parent  and  the  delinquent,  as  well  as 
vprious  behavior  problems  at  home. 

EDTTCATIVE:   One  parent,  as  a  college  graduate,  is  anxious  for 
the  child  to  continue  his  education.   The  child's  grades  are 
below-average  and  he  has  experienced  some  behavioral  problems 
at  school.   The  school  which  the  child  attends  if  of  a  large 
impersonal  nature. 

ECONOT-'"IG/CTTT,TTJRAL :   The  child  lives  in  a  well-kept  rural 
residential  area  of  low-income  families.   The  local  church 
appears  to  be  an  important  interacting  force  within  the 
community. 

SOCIAL/SEr.P-CONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  be  frustrated, 
both  at  home  and  in  school  and  admits  that  he  feels  aggressive 
behavior  is  a  suitable  outlet. 

Case  //Ij.  -  Shoplifting.   Rating  =  11 

Summary  Diagram 

Factor  Rating 

5  [^    3    2    1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Edonomic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Goncept  x 

X  indicates  present  evaluation 
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Below  is  8  brief  description  of  characteristics  upon  which  the 
present  evaluation  is  based. 

PAFILY:   The  parents  of  this  child  apper?.r  to  be  happily  married 
and  express  a  good  deal  of  concern  and  attentiveness  for  their 
children.   Both  the  parents  and  their  children  attend  church 
regularly. 

EDTTCATIVE:   Both  parents  completed  the  fifth  grade  only. 
Although  some  irregularities  in  attendance  were  noticed,  the 
child's  grades  appear  consistent  and  average, 
EGOTvTIMIC/CUI.TTTRAL:   This  middle-class  family  resides  in  a 
reasonably  well-kept  surburban  residential  area  of  single- 
home  dvrellings, 

SOCIAL/SEI.P-CONCEPT:   Although  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
child  to  associate  i^rith  a  few  minorly  deviant  peers,  the 
child  alleges  to  conformity. 

Case  #5  -  Breaking  and  Entering.   Rating  =15 

Summary  Diagram 


Factor 

5 

k 

7 

Rating 
2    1 

Family 

X 

Educative 

X 

Economic/CiAlturel 

X 

Social/Self -Concept 

X 

X  indicates  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  description  of  characteristics  --n-.n-n   which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 
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PAT^ITY:   One  pprent  is  deceased  and  the  other,  among  various 

health  problems,  suffers  from  luekemia.   Neither  parent  is 

employed  but  one  parent  does  receive  income  from  retirement 

benefits. 

EDTTCATIVE:   The  child,  with  belox^-average  grades,  completed 

the  seventh  grade  before  dropping  out  of  school.   There  did 

not  appear  to  be  any  disciplinary  problems  in  school  prior 

to  the  child's  departure, 

ECOWOFIC/Crn.TURAI.:   The  family  is  low- income  and  is  said  to 

owe  money  to  relstives.   They  reside  in  a  well-kept  suburban 

residential  area.   The  child  incurs  some  income  from  various 

Jobs. 

SOCIAL/SELF'-GONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  acquaint  himself 

with  a  few  delinquent  peers.   His  emotional  state,  due  to 

conditions  at  home,  appeacspoor.   He  feels  his  crime  was 

partially  .justifiable  in  order  to  pay  back  a  loan  from  relatives, 

Case  #6  -  Petty  theft.   Rating  =  10 

Summary  Diagram 

Eactor                         Rating 
5    ij-   3    2    1 

Pam.ily  x 

Educative  x 

Economic /Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X  indicates  rresent  evaluation 
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Below  is  a  brief  description  of  chgracteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

PAMIIY:  The  child  resides  with  both  parents,  who  are  both 
employed  and  appear  to  be  happy,  concerned,  and  relatively 
attentive  parents, 

EDUCATIVE:   The  child  continues  to  achieve  below-average 
grades  and  shows  some  incidences  of  truancy.   His  IQ  is 
average  but  his  reading  ability  apt  ears  low.   He  views  school 
as  in  instrument  which  keeps  him  from  working  and  making 
money.   He  is  presently  a  member  of  the  school  band, 
ECOWOFIC/CTTT.TURAI. :   Psjnily  income  is  steady  and  increasing  to 
the  level  of  middle-class.   The  fam.ily  resides  in  a  well-kept 
suburban  residential  area.   The  child  is  an  active  member  of 
the  local  youth  choir. 

SOCIAL/SELP-GONCEPT:   The  child  seems  to  actively  seek  work 
and  make  money,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  delinquent  associ- 
ations. 

Case  #7-10  Felonies.   Rating  =  18 

Summary  Diagram 
Factor  Rating 

5    li   3    2    1 

PajTiily  X 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X  indicates  present  evaluation 
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Below  is  a  brief  description  of  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

FAMILY:   One  parent  has  been  convicted  of  seversl  felonies 
and  is  presently  serving  a  sentence.   This  parent  is  charac- 
terized by  a  history  of  irresponsibility  to  the  family  and 
was  formerly  an  excessive  drinker.   Further,  this  parent  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  away  from  his  home.   One  sibling  has 
also  been  convicted  of  a  felony  in  adult  con.rt.   The  child 
has  frequently  moved  and  appears  to  be  ill-supervised  by  his 
parents. 

EDUCATIA.^:   The  child  appears  to  be  unable  to  complete  his 
tasks  in  school.   His  IQ  is  low,  as  well  as  his  placement 
test  scores.   His  attitude  towards  teachers  and  administrators 
is  characterized  as  one  of  belligerence  and  disrespect.   This 
attitude  is  said  to  have  caused  disciplinary  problems  at 
school  leading  to  suspension. 

ECONOMIC/GTJI.TTJRAL :   The  child  resides  in  a  small,  ill-kept, 
isolated  home  and  has  frequently  changed  residences.   His 
low  socio-economic  background  appears  unstable. 
SOCIAiySELF-CONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  be  able  to  do  as 
he  pleases,  usually  in  the  company  of  delinquent  peers  or 
delinquent  siblings. 
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Case  #8  -  Forgery,  Shoplifting.   Rating  =15 

Summary  Diagram 

Factor  Rating 
5    ij-   3   2    1 


Family  x 
Educative  x 

Economic/Culti;ral  x 

Social/Self-Goncept  x 

X  indicates  present  evaluation 

Below  is  a  brief  description  of  characteristics  upon  which 

the  present  evaluation  is  based, 

FAMILY:   The  parents  are  currently  separated  due  to  an  apparent 

affair  on  the  part  of  one  parent.   The  other  parent  suffers 

from  nearly  disabling  diseases.   Both  parents  appear  to  lack 

affection  for  the  child.   The  child  shows  no  allegiance  to 

home  and  claims  hatred  for  one  parent, 

EDUCATIVE:   Although  the  child  is  one  year  behind  in  school 

and  shoxiTs  some  evidence  of  truancy,  his  grades  have  been 

improving  and  are  presently  above-average, 

ECONOMIC/CULTITRAL :   The  family  is  lower- income  and  lives  in 

a  lower-class  trouble  area  of  poor  buildings  and  little 

comfort.   On  one  occasion  the  child  has  lived  with  another 

family, 

SOCIAL/SELP-CONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  interact  more 

frecuently  with  peers  than  with  family  members.   Because  of 
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a  condition  of  obesity,  the  child  appears  to  be  aggressive 
and  frustrated.   The  act  of  forgery  involved  feelings  of 
hatred  for  one  parent.   The  child  also  believes  that  if 
money  were  available,  his  life- situation  would  change. 

Case  ,f9  -  Assault  end  Battery,  Incorrigible,  Disorderly  Conduct 

Rating  =1? 

Sumrrtary  Diagram 

Factor                         Rating 
5^321 

IJ'amily  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultiiral  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X  indicates  present  evaluation 

Below  is  a  brief  analysis  of  characteristics  upon  which  the 
present  evaluation  is  based, 

PAT^IY:   The  parents  had  a  co:^.Tnon-l3vr  marriage  until  one  parent 
was  shot  to  de?th  in  a  local  argument.   One  sibling  has  en 
illegitimate  child.   One  parent  is  currently  out  of  i-iovk   in 
order  to  care  for  another  sibling  with  a  disabling  disease. 
EDTTCATIVE:   The  child  appears  to  be  in  need  of  special  edu- 
cation although  no  facilities  are  available.   Achievement 
and  IQ  are  low  and  there  has  been  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism. 
The  child  is  considered  to  be  a  trouble  maker  by  school 
authorities.   His  actions  appear  to  be  the  result  of  intense 
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frustration  in  school. 

ECONO^ilC/CULTURAL :   The  area  in  which  the  child  lives  is  a 
poor  socio-economic  area  with  few  facilities  available. 
Further,  the  family  presently  receives  no  income, 
SOCIAL/SELP-CONCEPT:   The  child  associates  with  delinquent 
peers  and  appears  to  accept  crime  as  well  as  its  punishment. 
Further,  he  appears  to  be  ill-supervised  by  his  parent. 

Case  #1 0  -  Assault  and  Battery  with  Intent  to  Kill   Rating  =  1 

Summary  Diagram 

Factor                         Rating 
5    14-   3   2    1 


Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultral  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 


X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

FANII.Y:   One  p&rent  has  a  long  arrest  record  and  appears  proud 
of  his  aggressive  nature.   The  parents  have  had  a  common-law 
marriage  for  13  years.   One  parent  seems  unable  to  control 
himself  or  his  family.   One  parent  is  dominant  and  the  other 
stibmits  to  his  wishes.   One  sibling  has  an  illegitimate  child. 
The  other  parent  has  also  en'^a^ed  in  several  disorders  in  the 


past.  Many  of  the  siblings  h9ve  been  known  to  the  conrt  on 
several  occasions.   Dishonesty  seems  to  be  present  in  all 
phases  of  the  child's  fa.mily  life. 

EDTTCATIVE:   The  child  has  a  low  IQ  and  has  been  attending 
special  education  classes  at  a  school  comprised  of  much  higher 
socio-economic  students.   This  condition  has  apparently  led 
to  a  rebellious  attitude  and  high  incidences  of  truancy. 
There  appears  to  be  a  large  discrepancy  between  the  social- 
ization process  between  the  hom.e  and  school.   The  child  is 
presently  failing  all  courses. 

ECONOMIC/CTJI.TTTRAI. :   The  child  lives  in  an  isolated  five-room 
house  which  appears  poor  both  culturally  and  socially.   The 
child  carries  a  steady  .iob  for  added  income. 
SOCIAL/SSLP-CONCEPT:   The  child  dates  very  little  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  involved  with  deviant  peers. 

Case  #11  -  Breaking  and  Entering.  Rating  =13 

Summary  Diagram 
Factor  Rating 

S k 3 2 1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Ooncept  x 

X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 
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Below  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

FAMILY:   One  parent  is  remarried  and  they  appear  to  be  happily 
married.   Both  parents  work  and  all  members  of  the  family 
attend  church  regularly.   The  faxnily  appears  to  be  close, 
EDTTCATTVE:   The  child  has  had  a  few  disciplinary  problems  at 
school  8Jid  achieves  low-p;rades.   There  are  a  few  indications 
that  the  child  is  becoming  more  truant. 

ECONOT-^IC/Cni.TnRAL:   The  child  lives  in  a  modern  home  in  a 
well-kept  suburban  area,  although  he  has  experienced  frequent 
moves. 

SOCIAL/SELP-CONCEPT:   The  child  expresses  a  desire  to  m.ake  his 
own  money  by  selling  newspapers  and  playing  the  drtwis.   His 
attitude  is  positive,  although  he  is  heavily  influenced  by- 
deviant  peers. 

Case  #12  -  Breaking  and  Entering,  Petty  Larceny.   Rating  =13 

Summary  Diagram 

Factor  Rating 
5    i;   3   g   1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 


X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 
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Below  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

FAMILY:  The  child's  parents  are  currently  separated,  and 
there  appears  to  be  some  evidence  of  a  poor  role-model  on 
the  part  of  one  parent, 

EDUCATIVE:   The  child  has  an  average  IQ  but  achieved  below- 
average  grades  while  in  school.   The  child  has  dropped  out 
of  school  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  and  is  presently  employed. 
He  has  had  various  ,1obs  in  recent  months, 

ECONO^'IC/CTTX.TURAL:   The  child  lives  in  a  nice  residential 
area,  which  has  community  facilities  close-by.   The  family 
is  of  low-middle  class  socio-economic  status. 
30CIAL/3SLP-C0NCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  have  the  normal 
problems  of  an  adolescent,  including  one  of  experimentation 
with  drugs.   His  peer  relations  seem  to  be  normal  and  he  has 
asked  for  help  with  his  drug  problem. 


Case  #13  -  Incorrigible  and  beyond  parent  ajid  school  control 

Rating  =  1? 

Summary  Diagrajm 

Factor  Rating 
5    ij.   3    2    1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 


X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 
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Below  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  charaoterT sties  m  on  which 
the  present  analysis  is  based, 

PANII.Y:   The  child  se-rms  to  receive  little  or  no  emotional 
support  from  his  family.   One  parent  is  much  older  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  lack  of  a  parent  figure,  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
an  authoritative  figure.   The  parents  have  tried  to  exert  some 
discipline  on  the  child.   There  also  appears  to  be  sibling 
rivalries  in  evidence. 

EDITCATI'^'E:   The  child  has  been  a  constant  behavioral  problem 
at  school.   The  school  is  a  large  academic  institution  which 
appears  impersonal.   The  child  has  a  below-average  IQ  and 
requires  special  attention  in  his  studies  which  he  cannot  get 
at  his  present  school.   His  attitude  towards  school  is  one  of 
belligerance  and  rudeness. 

ECONO.N^IC/CITI.TTJRAL:   The  area  in  which  the  child  lives  is  below 
average. 

30CIAI./SELF-C0NCEPT :   The  child  appears  to  have  a  poor  ego 
and  has  definite  feelings  of  rejection.   Although  he  is  a 
likeable  person,  he  tends  to  blame  others  for  his  problems. 


Case  #1[|.  -  Feloniously  Breaking  and  Entering  with  Intent  to 
Commit  Larceny.   Rating  =12 


Summary  Diagram 
Factor  Rating 


Family 

Educative 

Ec  ono ii  c/Cul tur al 

Social /Self -Concept 


X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 
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Below  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 

the  present  evaliiation  is  based. 

PAMII.Y:   The  child  appears  to  be  in  the  middle  of  an  unstable 

marriage.   One  parent  has  a  drinking  problem.   The  parents  are 

now  divorced  and  one  parent  is  remarried.   The  child  has  lived 

intermittedly  with  both  parents.   One  parent  is  in  poor  health. 

The  child's  fa'^iily  life  has  been  characterized  by  much  conflict 

and  frequent  moves. 

EDTJCATIVE:   The  child  has  excellent  grades  and  is  in  the  top 

of  his  class.   He  has  a  strong  desire  to  attend  college. 

ECO^^OFIC/CTTI.TTTRAL :      The    child   lives   in   a  middle-class   residential 

neighborhood  which  is  relatively  well-kept. 

SOCIAL/SSI P- CONCEPT:   The  child  has  been  part  of  a  bad  cvo\id 

in  the  neighborhood  and  is  said  to  have  poor  morals.   He  is 

also  thought  to  be  involved  with  a  crowd  of  drug-pushers. 

However,  he  has  the  desire  to  attend  college. 

Case  #15  -  Breaking  and  Entering  with  Intent  to  Commit  Larceny 

Rating  =15 

Summary  Diagram 
Factor                       Rating 
5    k         3 2 ] 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cu.ltnrsl  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 
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PAMIIiY:   The  parents  of  this  child  are  married,  have  an 
adequate  incoTue,  and  yet  live  in  an  ill-kept  area.   Further, 
the  child  presently  lives  with  a  sibling. 

EDUCATIVE:   The  child  has  been  a  problem  in  school  and  has 
below-average  grades, 

ECONOMIC/CTTI.TTJRAI.  :   The  area  in  which  the  child  lives  is  a  poor 
area  with  very  few  facilities.   Furthermore,  it  is  a  fair 
distance  from  the  child's  school  and  activities, 
30CIAL/SSLP-C0NCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  with  a  married  sibling.   There  is  no  indication  that 
the  child  has  delinquent  associates  and   he  appears  to  have  a 
co-operative  attitude. 


Appendix  E 
Evaliaative  Analysis  of  Inactive  Cases 


APPENDIX  S  (INACTIVE  CASES) 

Case  #1  -  Breaking  and  Entering  (3  coixnts)   Rating  =16 

Sijunmary  Pi  a  gr  sun 

Factor  Rating 

5    I^    3    2    1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 


X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 

Below  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

FAMILY:   One  parent  does  not  seem  to  contribute  to  the  support 
or  the  TTiaintenance  of  the  family,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
heavy  drinker.   One  parent  is  attentive  and  affectionate  and 
appears  to  be  trying  to  co!npenss.te  for  the  other's  weaknesses. 
The  faTiily  has  been  ridden  by  marital  problems. 
EDTJCATP/E:   The  child  has  a  low  IQ,  failing  grades,  and  poor 
attendance  at  a  rather  impersonal  school.   However,  the  child 
has  had  no  disciplinary  problems  at  school. 

ECONOMIC/CTJI.TTJRAI. :  The  area  in  which  the  child  lives  is  in  an 
ill-kept  urban  business  area.   The  child  lives  under  extremely 
poor  livino-  conditionc  with  '~inly  the  h-^re  necessities  available 
to  hi^^ . 

SOCIAL/SEIF-CONCEPT :   The  child  appears  to  have  an  apparent  lack 
of  a  parent  role-model,  but  otherwise  appears  tn  hpTre  '-in-pnial 
associs^tes  and  a  relatively  good  self-concept. 
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Case   #2   -   Rimaway.      Rating  =   13 

Sinnmary   Diagram 


Factor 

c; 

Rating 
k         3 

2 

1 

Family 

X 

Educative 

X 

Economic/Ciilti 

aral 

X 

Social/Self- 

-Concept 

X 

X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based, 

FAMILY:   The  child's  parents  are  separated  and  there  seems  to 
be  conflict  within  the  household.   The  child  seems  to  lack  the 
support  and  ijinderstanding  of  the  parents  to  some  extent.   The 
child  does  not  appear  to  understand  the  reasons  underlying 
the  present  break-\i.p  of  the  parent's  marriage. 
EDUCATIVE :   The  child  has  a  low  IQ  and  has  attended  some 
classes  in  special  education.   Although  he  shows  some  indi- 
cation of  absenteeism,  the  child  is  not  a  disciplinary  problem 
and  is  making  average  grades. 

ECONOMIC/CTJI.TTIRAI. :   The  fam.ily  resides  in  a  modern  home  in 
a  surburban  area  which  appears  to  have  community  facilities 
available, 

30CIAI./SEI,F-C0NCEPT:   The  child  perceives  the  school-work  to 
be  beyond  his  capabilities.   He  has  shown  difficulty  in 
establishing  satisfactory  relations  with  his  peers  and  teachers. 
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especially  due  to  an  apparent  inability  to  comimjJiic£.te  ideas. 
He  lacks  in  confidence  and  self-PM''.Tir>anr:p>  nnd  sxpressfts  fefil- 
ings  of  rejection. 

Case  #3  -  Carrying  A  Concealed  Weapon.   Rating  =11 

Summary  Dipp:ram 
Factor  Rating 

___ZZZI g      a.     3      2     1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X  indie? tes  the  present  evaluation 

Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  \ipon 
which  the  present  evaluation  is  based. 
PANILY:   The  family  has  undergone  several  separations. 
Currently,  one  parent  is  charged  with  non-support  and  is  said 
to  rijn-around,  drink  excessively,  gamble,  and  take  little 
interest  in  the  family.   There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  a 
parent  role-m.odel  and  constant  conflict  within  the  family. 
EDUCATIVE:   The  child  is  said  not  to  have  any  known  behavior 
problems  in  school,  his  attendance  is  regular,  and  his  grades 
are  average  to  above-average. 

ECONO MIC/CUI.TTTRAL :   The  child  lives  in  an  area  of  low-income 
families  in  which  he  has  lived  all  his  life.   The  home  appears 
to  be  adequate.   The  child  sings  in  the  local  church  choir. 
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SOCIAL/Sh;T,P-CONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  have  a  good  attitude 
and  good  self-concept.   He  has  expressed  the  desire  to  attend 
college.   He  is  also  employed  part-time  for  extra  money. 

Case  #[|.  -  Petty  Larceny.   Rating  =13 

Siimmary  Diagram 
Factor  Rating 

___ZZII S        k        3        2        ^ 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 


X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 

Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon 
which  the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

PAMIIY:   The  parents  are  married  and  appear  to  be  happy. 
They  are  said  to  show  normal  concern  for  their  children. 
EDTTCATIVE:   The  child  has  an  average  IQ  and  achieves  average 
grades.   There  is  some  indication  that  attendance  is  somewhat 
irreg'ilar  hvt   this  does  not  seem  to  present  a  problem  with  the 
child's  work. 

ECONOMIG/GTTLTURAL:   The  family  resides  in  a  relatively  well- 
kept  low-income  area.   Living  conditions  pre  said  to  be 
extremely  crowded.   The  child  is  part  Indian. 
SOCIA.L/SETF-CONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  be  anxious  to  do 
well.   He  attends  school  and  holds  a  part-time  lob.   His  ethnic 
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status  does  not  appear  to  bother  him  and  he  seems  determined 
to  overcome  his  financial  status. 

Case  :;^5  -  Shoplifting.   Rating  =  13 

STimmary  Dia,";ram 

Factor  Rating 

" 5     1'     3     2     1 


Pam.ily  X 

Educative  x 

Econom.ic/Cultiiral  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 

Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon 

which  the  present  evalu.ation  is  based, 

PA^'IIY:   One  parent  is  deceased  and  the  other  works.   There 

does  not  appear  to  be  any  disciplinary  problems  at  home  and 

there  seems  to  be  a  closeness  between  family  members. 

EDUCATIVE:   Although  the  child  attends  school  regularly,  he 

achieves  below-average  grades.   He  attends  a  relatively  large 

school. 

ECONOHIC/CTJI.TURAL:   The  child  lives  in  a  relatively  ill-kept 

residential  area  of  low-income  fajnilies.   The  child  has  lived 

in  the  area  all  his  life. 

SOCTAL/SEI.P-CONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  have  normal  peer 

relations  and  a  normal  self-concept. 
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Case  ,^6  -  Grand  Lcrceny  and  Theft  (9  counts)   Rating  =13 

Summary  Diapram 

Factor  Rating 
5    a    3    2    1 

Family  x 

Fiducation  x 

Economic/C\J.ltural  x 

Social/Self-Goncept  x 

X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 

Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon 

which  the  present  evaluation  is  based, 

PANILY:   The  parents  of  the  child  appear  to  be  happily  married, 

and  concerned  and  affectionate  to  their  child.   Both  parents 

work.   This  is  the  second  marriage  for  one  parent  and  one 

sibling  is  said  to  be  illegitimate. 

EDUCATIVE:   The  child  has  an  extremely  poor  attitude  towards 

education.   His  grades  sve   extremely  low  and  he  has  experienced 

some  disciplinary  problems  in  school, 

ECONOMIC/CTJLTTTRAL:   The  child  lives  in  an  attractive  residential 

area  and  his  faraily  has  an  adequate  income. 

SOCIAL/SELF-GONCEPT:   The  child  claims  his  crimes  were  committed  for 

kicks,  and  that  once  he  started  he  could  not  stop.   He  is  said 

to  associate  with  a  few  deviant  peers. 
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Case    #7    -    Hreskinp-    and    I'lntering   with    Intent    to    nomnit    I.prceny 

bating  =   15 

Svunmary  Diagram 

Factor  Rating 
S        h        3        2    1 


Family  x 

Ediicative  x 
Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X  indicates  the  present  evaliration 


Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon 

which  the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

FAMILY:   The  child  is  concerned  about  his  family.   The  one  sibling 

has  been  convicted  of  grand  larceny  and  the  other  has  been  a 

constant  behevioral  problem  at  school.   There  appears  to  be 

some  lack  of  discipline  and  supervision  at  hom.e. 

SDTJCATIVE:   The  child  has  average  abilities  but  is  failing 

almost  all  courses.   His  attendance  is  regular  but  he  shows 

both  disrespect  and  tardiness  at  school.   He  is  currently 

repeating  a  ^rade, 

ECONOMIC/CUI.TTTRAI.:   The  child  lives  in  a  rural  arep,  in  a 

well-kept  neighborhood.   The  family  receives  adequate  income. 

SOCIAL/SELP-COWCEPT:   The  child  is  said  to  interact  with  a 

group  of  deviant  peers  at  a  local  gas  station.   He  does  have 

a  part-time  iob. 
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Case  #8  -  Unlawful  Entry  and  Stealing.  Rating  =12 

Suminary  Diagram 
Factor  Rp-tinj? 

___IIZZ 5    14-  2     2     1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 
X  indicates  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon 
which  the  present  evaluation  is  based, 

PAMII.Y:   The  parents  of  this  child  were  divorced  nine  years 
ago.   At  present,  the  child  seems  to  have  a  stable  home  life 
with  one  parent. 

EDUCATIVE:   The  child  does  not  appear  to  present  any  problem 
in  school  although  his  grades  tend  to  be  below-average. 
ECONOKIC/CTJI.TURAL :   The  child  lives  in  s    rather  secluded 
rural  area  of  new  house  trailers.   The  area  is  low-income  and 
well-kept.   The  child  attends  a  nearby  church  regularly. 
SOCIAL/SELF-CONCEPT:   The  child  does  not  appear  to  interact 
with  delinquent  peers,  but  rather  associates  with  neighbors. 
The  child  holds  summer  .iobs  to  make  extra  money. 

Case  #9  -  Making  Annoying  and  Continuous  Phone  Calls.   Rating  =  1L|. 

Summary  Diagram 
Factor                         Rating 
^ 5    II     3     2     1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic /Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Conceft  x 
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X  indicates  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  characteristics  lApon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

FAMILY:   One  parent  is  apparently  mentally  and  physically 
disabled,  while  the  other  suffers  from  poor  health.   There 
exists  come  marital  discord  in  the  family  setting.   One  parent 
and  the  child  have  poor  relations,  while  the  other  tries  to 
fulfill  the  role  of  mediator, 

EDUCATIVE:   The  child  is  not  knox^m  to  be  a  behavioral  problem 
in  school.   However,  the  child's  grades  are  very  poor  and  he 
seems  disinterested  in  education. 

ECONOMIC/CULTURAI. :   The  child  resides  in  a  low-income  rural 
area  with  apparent  normal  comm.imity  facilities  available, 
especially  with  regard  to  recreational  facilities. 
SOCIAL/SELP-CONCEPT :   The  child  appears  to  imitate  one  parent. 
The  child  seems  to  have  normal  interests  for  his  age.   He  is 
described  as  respectful.   He  has  held  several  part-time  lobs 
in  the  past. 

Case  #10  -  Beyond  Control  of  School  Authorities.   Rating  =16 

Summary  Diagram 
Factor                        Rating 
5    k 3    ?.  1 


Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 


X  indicates  the  present  evaluation. 
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Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based, 

FAMILY:   The  parents  of  this  child  lived  together  for  seven 
years  before  they  consented  to  marriage  seven  years  ago.   The 
child  seems  to  have  a  close  relationship  with  one  parent. 
Neither  parent  seems  to  take  much  interest  in  the  child's 
problems.   There  is  also  evidence  of  some  marital  discord. 
EDUCATIVE:   The  child  does  not  claim  to  be  adverse  to  school 
and  yet  he  is  described  as  "intolerant,  rude,  deviant,  dis- 
respectful, and  resistant  to  authority  figures."   The  child 
has  a  speech  problem  and  is  termed  a  slow  learner.   He  is 
behind  in  school  and  has  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism.   The 
school  which  he  attends  is  of  a  small,  personal  nature, 
ECONOFIC/CTTI.TnRAL :   The  child  lives  in  a  relatively  rural 
farm  area  which  is  well-kept.   He  attends  the  nearby  church 
upon  occassion, 

SOCIAL/SELP-CONCEPT:   This  child  claims  to  feel  inferior  to 
his  classmates,  and  fu.rther  claims  that  his  teachers  perceive 
him  to  be  inferior.   He  feels  unable  to  express  his  ambitions 
and  appears  to  be  reacting  against  his  inabilities  through 
aggressive  behavior.   He  also  feels  as  if  his  peers  are  making 
fun  of  him.   The  child  has  a  definite  negative  self-image. 

Case  #11  -  Defacing  Property,  Breaking  and  Entering  with  Intent 

to  Commit  Larceny,   Rating  =15 
S\xmmary  Diagram 
Eactor  Rating 
5    a    3    2    1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  .  x 
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X  inaicates  the  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon 
which  the  present  evaluation  is  based. 

PAFIIY:   The  child  is  presently  the  sub.iect  of  a  parental 
custody  case,  following  divorce  proceedings  by  the  parents. 
The  family  appears  to  be  in  constant  txirmoil  and  conflict. 
There  seems  to  be  sji  inconsistency  in  discipline  and  rules 
by  one  parent, 

EDUCATIVE:   The  child  has  been  experiencing  increasingly 
poorer  grades  and  has  been  increasingly  absent  from  school. 
ECONOMIC/CTJI.TTJRAI. :   The  area  in  which  the  child  lives  is 
avera.-^e  and  a  teenage  recreation  center  is  closeby. 
SOCIAL/SELP-CONCEPT:   The  child  appears  to  have  committed 
the  crime  of  defacing  property  vjith  the  intent  of  seeking 
revenge  upon  the  property  owner.   The  child  is  also  said  to 
associate  vrith  a  questionable  peer  group. 

Case  #12  -  Runaway..  Rating  =  13 

Summary  Diagram 
Factor  Rating 

___jii:zi s     h     3    2     1 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Econom.ic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 

X  indicates  the  present  evaluation. 


Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  moon 
which  the  present  evaluation  is  based. 
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PAI^ill.Y:   The  parents  in  this  family  are  divorced  and  the 
parent  in  custody  is  about  to  remarry.   The  parent  appears 
to  he  attentive  to  the  child,  although  they  have  minor  dis- 
agreements. 

EDTTCATI^/E:   The  child  has  a  poor  at-cendance  record  and  is 
said  to  dislike  school  intensely.   The  child  is  especially 

concerned  with  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  school  and  its 
apparent  "racist"  attitude.   The  child  receives  below-average 
grade  s . 

ECONOi-'TIC/CTTl.TTTRAI::   The  child  lives  in  a  well-kept,  middle- 
income  residential  area.   Many  facilities  are  available  to 
the  child. 

30CIAL/3ELP-G0NCEPT:   The  child  is  said  to  have  poor  peer 
influences  and  has  developed  a  bad  attitude,  nearing  apathy. 
Church  attendance  for  the  child  is  irregular  whereas  it  was 
formerly  regular. 

Case  #1 3  -  Breaking  and  Entering  (5  coimts)  Runaway,  and 
Concealing  a  Firearm.   Rating  =  li; 

Summary  Diagram 
factor                         Rating 
S  h  3  ?-  ^ 


Family  x 

Educative  x 
Economic/Cultural 

Social/Self-Concept  x 


X  indicates  present  evaluation 


BeloiiT  is  a  brief  revieiNf  of  the  characteristics  upon  which 
the  present  evaluation  is  based. 
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FAMILY:   The  child's  parents  are  married  pnd  appear  to  be 
hapTy.   Both  parents  work  and  one  parent  frequently  travels. 
There  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  a  role-model  on  the  part  of 
this  parent, 

EDT7CATIVE:   The  child  has  an  above  average  IQ  and  high  abilities, 
His  attendance  is  good  but  his  grades  are  poor  and  have  been 
becoming  increasingly  worse.   There  appears  to  be  a  large 
discrepancy  between  the  abilities  and  the  motivation  to  do 
well  for  this  child, 

ECO^TOFIG/GTTI.TTTRAL :   The  child  lives  in  a  suburban  area  of 
middle-class  homes  with  all  the  modern  conveniences.   The 
house  and  area  are  considered  well  above  average  for  the  area. 
30CIAL/SELP-C0NCEPT:   The  child  is  said  to  be  involved  with  a 
few  deviant  peers,  and  has  admitted  that  the  crimes  x<rere  a 
result  of  trying  to  be  accepted  by  these  peers.   The  child 
is  said  to  be  partially  withdrawn  b\i.t  holds  a  part-time  .lob. 

Case  ^iLi.  -  Siphoning  Gas.   Rating  =13 

Summary  Diagrajn 
Factor  Rating 

^ k 2 2 ^ 

Family  x 

Educative  x 

Economic/Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concent  x 


X  indicates  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  aescription  of  the  characteristics  uy on 
which  the  present  evaluation  is  based. 
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PAMIIY :   The  parents  of  the  child  are  currently  separated, 
and  the  parent  in  custody  is  planning  to  remarry.   The  child 
appesrs  to  r;et  along  with  both  parents. 

EDTTCATI'^/E:   The  child  presently  attends  school  end   achieves 
below-average  grades.   He  has  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism, 
ECONO>'IC/GTT[,TTTRAL :   The  family  moved  to  the  area  nearly  a 
year  previously.   Their  home  is  in  a  new  apartment  complex 
in  the  suburbs. 

SOCIAI./SELP-CONCRPT:   The  child  appears  to  have  normal  associ- 
ations although  this  is  difficult  to  determine  due  to  his 
recent  arrival  to  the  area. 


Case  if  15  -  Breaking  and  Entering,  Theft,  Defacing  Property 

Rating  =15 

Summary  Pi  agr am 
Factor  Rating 
5    k  3    2    1 


Family  x 
Educative  x 

Economic /Cultural  x 

Social/Self-Concept  x 


X  indicates  the  present  evaluation 


Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  upon 
which  the  following  evali.xetion  is  based. 

PAMIIY:   The  family  life  of  this  child  has  been  characterized 
h-^'    threatening  between  the  parents,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
present  divorce  and  custody  proceedings.   While  one  prrent 
retains  considerable  interest  for  the  child,  the  other  parent 
is  said  to  have  given  the  child  poor  supervision. 
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EDTTCATIVH;:   The  child  appears  to  be  achieving  average  grades 
in  school  and  has  not  been  a  behavioral  problem, 
ECONOMIC/CTTl,TTJRA.L:   The  child  lives  in  a  poor,  below-average 
trailer  park  where  few  recreational  facilities  are  available. 
SOCTAL/SEI.F-CONChIPT:   The  child  is  said  to  have  poor  peer 
relations  and  is  easily  influenced  by  them.   He  is  characterized 
as  a  follovrer. 
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